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AN UNCLAIMED POEM BY BEN JONSON, 

Ben Jonson has left so many writings 
behind him that some readers may be in- 
clined to say we have enough and to spare 
without adding to their number. But when 
they are told that the lines which I am 
about to quote and claim as his belong to a 
class of poetry in which he won pre-eminent 
distinction, and on which his fame mostly 
rests at the present day, they will, I feel sure, 
change their mind and gladly welcome the 
addition. It is not on his tragedies and 
comedies that this great writer’s reputation 
is founded ; it is on his shorter pieces, and 
especially on those of an elegiac character 
in which he may be considered unapproached 
and almost unapproachable. For proof of 
this assertion I need only refer to his ‘ Epi- 
taph on Salathiel Pavy, a Child of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Chapel,’ the ‘Epitaph on Eliza- 
beth, L. H.’ (‘Epigrams,’ cxx. and exxiv.), his 
lines ‘On the Portrait of Shakespeare,’ and, 
above all, his ‘Epitaph on the Countess 
of Pembroke’ (*‘ Underwoods,’ xi. and xv.), 
than which even he never wrote anything 
more exquisitely lovely. It is not, perhaps, 
with such immortal verses that the following 
deserve to be placed, but I think it will be 


granted that they are not unworthy of the 
author. They are quoted by William Camden 
(‘Remaines concerning Britaine,’ London, 
1614, pp. 381-2), who says :— 

“For Prince Henry her grandchild,* of whose 
worth England seemed unworthy, many excellent 
Epitaphs were composed every where extant, but 
this have I selected: 

Reader, wonder thinke it none 

Though I speake and am a stone, 

Here is shrinde caelestiall dust, 

And I keepe it but in trust. 

Should I not my Treasure tell, 

Wonder then you might as well, 

How this stone could choose but breake, 
If it had not learnt to speake. 

Hence amazd, and aske not mee, 

W hose these sacred ashes bee. 
Purposely it is conceald, 

For if that should be reveald, 

All that reade would by and by. 

Melt themselves to teares, and dy. 
Within this marble casket lies, 

A mathclesse elon iewell of rich prize, 
Whom Nature in the worlds disdaine, 
But shewd, and then put up againe.” 

There cannot, I think, be the least doubt 
that these lines proceeded from Ben Jonson’s 
prolific brain. They are similar in expres- 
sion and idea to those which I have men- 
tioned. The invocation to the “Reader” 
is especially characteristic, as any one ac- 

uainted with his poems will acknowledge. 

amden does not give the writer’s name. 
He quotes only two contemporary poets, 
Sam. Daniel and H. Holland, by name, but 
he was acquainted with the works of all 
the greatest, as may be seen from his own 
words :— 

“These may suffice for some Poeticall descrip- 

tions of our auncient Poets; if I would come to our 
own time, what a world could I present to you out 
of Sir Philip Sidney, Edw. Spencer, Samuel Daniel, 
Hugh Holland, Ben Iohnson, Thomas Campion, 
Mich. Drayton, George Chapman, Iohn Marston, 
William Shakespeare, and other most pregnant 
wits of these our times, whom succeeding ages may 
iustly admire.”—‘ Remaines,’ p. 324. 
Though he did not give the author's name, 
we may well believe, when we remember the 
friendship that ever existed between them 
that Camden selected the above “epitaph y 
in compliment to his distinguished pupil. 
That may also explain why it was not in- 
cluded —~p his collected works. 

It would have been strange indeed if 
Jonson had failed to pay a poetical tribute 
to the memory of Prince Henry in the uni- 


* Grandchild of ‘‘ Mary Queene of Scots, Dowager 
of France, a Princesse also incomparable for her 
princely endowments ” (p. 379), and son of James L.; 
died ‘*6 Nov., 1612, An. A2tat. 19, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, 12 Dec.” (Salmon’s ‘ Chrono- 
logical Historian,’ London, 1733). 
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‘Masque of Queens’ was dedicated in 1609 
“to the glory of our own and grief of other 
nations, my Lord Henry,” whose approval of 
his work so won the poet’s heart that he 
exclaims :— 
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versal sorrow at his untimely end. His | ree 


| malicious ree! fever. 
a 


“For which singular bounty, if my fate (most | 


excellent Prince, and on/y delicacy of mankind) shall 
reserve me to the age of your actions, whether in 
the camp or the council-chamber, that I may write, 
at nights, the deeds of your days; I will then 
labour to bring forth some work as worthy of your 
fame, as my ambition therein is of your pardon.”— 
Gifford’s one-volume edition of ‘The Works of 
Ben Jonson,’ London, 1860. 

In ‘ Prince Henry’s Barriers’ he iscelebrated 
as “ Meliadus, lord of the isles,” and he per- 
sonates the chief character in ‘Oberon, the 
Fairy Prince,’ in which masquethere are many 
lines in the same measure as in the poem 

uoted by Camden. From the versification, 
the easy flow of the language, and a certain 
modernity of style, “not exactly what we 
call Elizabethan—Shakespeare and Fletcher 
being uppermost in our minds when we use 
the phrase,”— but rather suggesting “the 
manner of more recent poets—of Milton, of 
Dryden, even of Wordsworth” (J. A.Symonds’s 
monograph on ‘ Ben Jonson,’ Longmans, 1886, 
p. 129), I have not the least hesitation in 
ascribing the above “epigram” to the author 
of the inimitable verses on the ‘Countess of 
Pembroke,’ and confidently claim it as his. 
It is, to my thinking, greatly superior in its 
simple grace and beauty to W. Drummond’s 
laboured poem entitled ‘Tears on the Death 
of Meeliades’ and the two following sonnets, 
the latter of which is called an “epitaph,” 
and, strange to say, was printed in the same 
year as Camden’s book (Turnbull’s edition of 
The Poetical Works of William Drummond,’ 
London, J. Russell Smith, 1856, pp. 72-9). 
As for Joseph Hall’s two so-called poems, first 

ublished in Joshua Sylvester’s ‘ Lachryme 
oe ; or, the Spirit of Teares Dis- 


tilled for the untimely Death of the incom- | 


rable Prince Panaretus’ (S. W. Singer’s | 


edition of ‘Satires by Joseph Hall,’ Chiswick, 
1824, pp. 174-5), they are so full of conceits 
and trivialities, and so unworthy of the 
occasion, that they only show how little he 
had improved since he wrote his coarse and 
vituperative satires. 
idiomatic, vigorous, and to the point, the 
Bishop of Norwich holds a very high place. 
But “that is another story.” 

In Thomas Fuller's ‘Church History of 
Britain,’ book x., cent. xvii., section iv. 22, I 
read as follows :— 


As a writer of prose, | 


8. IV. Dc. 16,'99. 


and prosperity, in full oes of her happiness, was 
ceoukel on a sudden with the sad news of the death 
of prince Henry, November 6th, in the rage of a 
i He was generally 
lamented of the whole land; both universities pub- 
lishing their verses in print ; and give me leave to 
remember four made by Giles Fletcher, of Trinity 
College in Cambridge, on this prince’s plain grave, 
because wanting an inscription; and it will be 
honour enough to me, if I can make thereof a trans- 
lation :— 
Si sapis, attonitus sacro decede sepulchro, 

Nec cineri que sunt nomina quere novo, 
Prudens celavit sculptor, nam quisque rescivit, 
Protinus in lachrymas solvitur, et moritur. 

If wise, amazed depart this holy grave ; 
Nor these new ashes ask, what names they have. 
The graver, in concealing them, was wise ; 
For, whoso knows, straight melts in tears, and dies, 

“Give me leave to add one more, made by Mr. 
George Herbert, untranslatable for its elegancy and 
expressiveness :— 

Ulteriora timens cum morte paciscitur orbis.” 


I quote from Thomas Tegg & Son’s edition, 
London, 1837. The fact of the tomb wanting 
an inscription explains the language of Ben 
Jonson as well as of Giles Fletcher. There 
can be no imitation. Joun T. Curry. 


*PICKWICKIAN STUDIES.’ 
(See 8” S. xi. 341; 9 S. i. 401.) 

Tuts is Mr. Perey Fitzgerald’s third, and 
surely last, book on the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 
That great work has been well-nigh talked 
and written to death by speakers and writers 
whose accuracy has not kept pace with their 
enthusiasm. Of these Mr. Fitzgerald is most 
conspicuous. His “average” of errors is really 
wonderful. In this book of 114 pages there 
are mistakes equal to any in the ‘ History of 
Pickwick,’ or in its supplement, ‘ Pick wickian 
Manners and Customs.’ As before, [ shall 
only speak of what can be verified at once ; 
for if references are wrong, what are we to 
say of the inferences therefrom ? 

P. 5. Eatanswill was Ipswich. This has 
appeared before. Several pages are devoted 
to a serious discussion of the theory. An 
enumeration of pro and con. shows that the 
convincing argument against the assumption, 
the first talk with old Weller, is omitted. 

P. 15. Still at Ipswich, we are told that the 
Nupkins incidents happened in the month 
“of May.” Why aoa candles be men- 
tioned, therefore? asks Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Answer, because it was not the month of 
May. The shooting and cold punch hap- 

ned in September; Sam’s visit to Mrs. 

3ardell in November; and the Nupkins 


“ The Death of Prince Henry, a.. 1612.—England | affair came between, say in October. On the 
at this time enjoying abundance of peace, plenty, | same page the reader is asked to note Mrs. 
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Nupkins’s “blue gauze turban.” 
blue, was the colour. 

P. 16. Jingie’s “ officer” appearance is more 
than once noted. It should be remembered 
that he was a “ naval ” officer. 

P. 30. “Mr. Mutanhead” should not be 

sible in speaking of the idiotic nobleman. 
et remark about the gentleman on 
Clapham Green is warmly commended. A 
reference to ‘ Pickwickian Mannese and Cus- 
toms’ (p. 84) reveals an entirely opposite 
opinion. 

P. 32. “Waiting their missuses, pace Mr. 
John Smauker.” What is the reference? 
Certainly not to Smauker. 

P. 36. The “journal” which Mr. Pickwick 
entered up at Bath is obviously only a means 
to introduce the ‘Prince Bladud’ story. 
What grounds there are for calling Snodgrass 
“the appointed historiographer,” and wonder- 
ing what Pickwick’s journal was, it would be 
difficult to say. The journals of both existed, 
with other machinery, in the early chapters. 
They soon disappeared, though the one kept 
by Pickwick a rsfrom time to time, being 
presented to the secretary of the defunct 
club in the last paragraph of the book. 

P. 37. “The ‘ Martha Lobbs’ story...... is a 
poorish thing.” Perhaps ; but it is Maria, 
not “ Martha.” 

P. 38. A whole paragraph is devoted to one 
of the worst blunders ever made :— 

“The Bush—a genuine Pickwick inn—where Mr. 

Pickwick first heard the news of the action that 
was to be brought against him, stood in Corn Street. 
=e Mr. Pickwick broke off his stay at Bath some- 
what too abruptly......But he may have had a 
reason. Nothing is more wonderful than Boz’s 
propriety in dealing with his incidents, a propriety 
that is really instinctive. Everything falls out in 
the correct, natural way. For instance, Mr. Pick- 
wick having received such a shock at the Bush— 
the announcement of the Bardell action — was 
searcely in heart to resume his jollity and gaieties 
at Bath.” 
And all this when the “ Bush,” at Bristol, is 
nevereven mentioned till the action was over 
and done with ! Nothing but Winkle’s passion 
for Arabella was ever announced there. It is 
one of the unimportant places of the book. 
A more glaring example of bad methods 
there could not be. 

P. 40. Jingle’s jerky system of elocution 
would seem “a complete disqualification” 
(for any post as an actor). I have before 
(8 S. x. 124) ventured to remark that Jingle’s 
broken deliveries were founded on those of 
Ollapod in Colman’s ‘ Poor Gentleman.’ The 
part would suit him to perfection. He uses 
one of Ollapod’s tags, too: “ Kent, sir—every- 
body knows Kent,” &c. The ‘Poor Gentle- 


Pink, not 


man’ is a military play, and would just suit 


a garrison town, and Jingle’s répertoire was 
ag limited to characters hke Ollapod. 
n fact, why does Mr. Fitzgerald stick to 
‘Robert Macaire’? There is enough evidence, 
and more, to make him certain, absolutely 
certain, that the ‘ Poor Gentleman’ was the 
play acted at Rochester—arguing, of course, 
on the Eatanswill-[pswich lines. 

P. 41. In writing of the private theatre 
with its “London Manager” in a box re- 
ference might well be made to the fine 
‘Private eatres’ in ‘Sketches by Boz.’ 
Dickens was evidently rather fond of the 
idea. But what has the subject to do with 
‘Pickwick ’? 

P. 44. It is really pushing things to 
absurdity to call Nupkins the Mayor of 
Eatanswill. 

P. 46. Sam did not meet Job “in the inn 
yard at Ipswich.” The meeting in the yard 
was at Bury St. Edmunds. 

P. 51. “*‘No man,’ said Sam, ‘ever talked 
in poetry ‘cept a beadle on Boxin’ Day,’” &e. 
It is rather funny to find his father’s very 
sensible caution ascribed to Sam, who had 
provoked it by commencing his letter in 
a strain which made his father suspect 
“werse.” The mistake is repeated a few 
lines, later. 

P. 52. Mr. Fitzgerald has abandoned that 
reckless “friend” who told him that Trundle 
never spoke. Now there is a whole amazing 
chapter on “Single-Speech Trundle.” To 
prove that he was a dolt Trundle’s career is 


| reviewed — a rather dangerous ——s 


taking up six pages. The very first words 
are misquoted: “A young gentleman ap- 
paeenee enamoured of one of the youn 
adies in scarfs and pattens.” The last wo 
is so wonderfuljthat it must be a printer’s 
error. There is a grave discussion as to 
where Trundle and his wife went after the 
dance at Manor Farm. Mr. Lang, it appears, 
thinks “upstairs.” Mr. Fitzgerald “doubts 
this theory,” and backs his doubts by saying 
that the day after the dance was Christmas 
Day, when nothing is heard of them. The 
day after the dance .was, of course, the day 
before Christmas Day, when mention is made 
of Trundle. But the whole chapter defies 
criticism. Among other good things we 
read that Wardle thought Bella’s marriage 
“imprudent.” Chapter liv. has not been 
consulted, evidently. Has anything been 
consulted in the making of this section ? 

P. 59. Another great theory—that Muggle- 
ton was Gravesend—is abandoned. Maid- 
stone is the substitute till the next 
“identification” takes place. In the mean- 
time there is the distance_to be considered. 
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Mr. Fitzgerald thinks that “the evidence of 
distance does not help us.” It has not helped 
very much, certainly. “The ‘Bull’ waiter 
informed the Pickwickians that Muggleton 
fifteen miles.” “Fifteen mules to 
Muggleton — two miles further to Manor 
Farm,” &c. Where the “fifteen miles” come 
from is a mystery. The distance from 

Rochester to Muggleton is never men- 
tioned in ‘ Pickwick, either by the waiter 
at the “ Bull” or any one else. The waiter 
said it was “fifteen miles—cross road” to 
Dingley Dell. The party did not pass through 
Muggleton at all on the first journey. They 
went there for the cricket match, and Pick- 
wick had some first impressions to jot down 
“at a more convenient period” on that occa- 
sion. A hopeless mass of mistakes and con- 
tradiction the whole chapter is. It is eight 
miles, we read, from Rochester to Maid- 
stone. The party “had to walk the whole 
way ; yet they arrived late in the afternoon. 
No one could walk from Rochester to Maid- 
stone in that time” (about five or six hours !). 
If the question, Where was Muggleton ? is 
serious, perhaps the indications in the book 
might help. 
—horses episode ; then “an hour’s walk” to 
the red-headed man, whose abode was “ better 
er seven mile” from Dingley Dell. But the 
whole 
been taken too seriously. 

P. 63. “Where did Mrs. Cluppins live?” 
At the trial, near Mrs. Bardell ; at the party 
to Hampstead, somewhere near Mrs. Raddle, 
in whose “cabrioily” she came. “ Perhaps 
she had moved, though this is not likely.” 
Why? “She was clearly Mrs. Raddle’s friend 
and neighbour.” She was something more 
than either. She was Mrs. Raddle’s sister. 
There is absolutely nothing to remark on once 
the details are corrected. 

P. 64. “‘The Spaniards’ at Hampstead. 
Boz calls it ‘Zhe Spaniard,” &c. Every 
edition that I have seen has “Spaniards.” 

_P. 84. “ Vith” twice appears for vidth (and 
visdom). 

_P. 85. Another eulogy of Calverley’s Bess 
tions’! It is useless to repeat that they have 
been much overpraised — that they are not 
at all difficult, and not even always correctly 
quoted. But they are a tradition ; they are, 
according to the “ist prize” (Sir W. Besant), 
“a very real and searching examination”; 
and nobody cared, or cares, for minute 
accuracy, so the ‘Questions’ are famous. 
Prof. Skeat was second. 

P. 87. Among the “unexplained ” things is 
“my Prooshan Blue.” Mr. Lang’s wonderful 
attempt is gravely put aside, as well it may 


Jp the street ”"—short journey | 
| September 


| intended as a posture of defence. T 
| have been accepted as a natural incident, 4 
Mr. 


be, but not gravely. Were not the “ Prussian 
Blues” Frederick William’s big grenadiers? 
What other “explanation ” is requi 

P. 88. “*Old Nobs’ is just as reasonable 
as Hamlet’s ‘Old —— ‘Are you there, 
old Truepenny ?’ might have been said by 
Sam to his father, as Hamlet addressed it to 
his.” Unfortunately, “Old Truepenny ” is not 
Hamlet. Take away the non-existent “old,” 
and is the thing a possible Wellerism ¢ 

P. 89. “The truculent Dowler figured 
before in ‘The Tuggs at Ramsgate’ fee] Say 
under the title of Capt. Waters.” Like all 
Mr. Fitzgerald's excursions into the 
‘Sketches, this is bold and original, but 
utterly wrong. Where are the points of 
resemblance? — 

P. 97. When Jingle eloped with Rachael, 
Wardle said that the fat boy was “under 
some delusion.” Later, at Osborne’s Hotel, 
in the Snodgrass affair, he “insisted that he 
was drunk. So here were the incidents re- 

ating themselves.” This is very funny. 

as Mr. Fitzgerald compared the two inci- 
dents? The above version of the first is 
certainly original. 

P. 98. Who was the other “keeper” at the 
shooting ? 

. 102. In a chapter on “ Violent Assaults, 
Shooting, &c.,” the author returns to a well- 


uestion has a farcical turn, and has | worn theme, and handles it as boldly as ever. 


A few lines will best show this :— 
“Mr. Pickwick met him with a cordial ‘come 
on,’ throwing himself into a pugilistic attitude, 


supposed by the two bystanders to have been 
This seems to 


it was deprecated. In the Fleet Prison, when 
Pickwick’s night-cay was snatched off, he retorted 
with a smart blow, and again invited every one, 
‘all of you,’ to ‘come on.’ When the coachmen 
attended Sam to the Fleet, walking eight abreast, 
they had to leave behind one of the party ‘ to fight 
a ticket-porter.’” 


New Calverleys should write passages like 
this, and put them in for correction. Three 
incidents are dealt with, every one incorrectly. 
The way the whole point has been missed 
in writing “pugilistic” for paralytic is, in 
the author's words, “rich enough.” So is the 
awful “piece of money” (p. 104) which he 
has read into ‘ Pickwick.’ 

P. 109. Wardle did not live at Megsieten, 

P. 110. It was not Winkle who blamed it 
on the salmon. 

P. 111. The Christian name of Nupkins, 
George, is given in the book, though Mr. 
Fitzgerald does not seem to know it. Who 
were “Mr. and Mrs. Slummin Towken and 
Mr. Slummin Towken, jun.” ? 

These are generally matters of fact, 
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Matters of opinion are as plentiful, but do 
not come within the range of ‘N. & Q/ 
Such are the serious studies of Winkle, 
Snodgrass, Tupman, &c. 

No writer has suffered more from the 
enthusiasm of his readers and followers than 
Dickens—no book more than the ‘ Pickwick 
Papers.’ Much has been written about it, 
but the results are most depressing. An 
eminent writer, who gets amusement out of 
Thackeray’s Jeameses, pretends to think that 
the strength of Dickens is his “immortal 

rotesques”—a most monstrous statement. 

ut the general tone of ‘ Pickwick’ appre- 
ciation does little to improve or remove it. 
The coarser outlines are always insisted on ; 
absurd theories (as in the case of Trundle) 
are pushed to extremes even more absurd ; 
“identification” goes beyond the bounds of 
earth ; but the real wonder of the work (which 
fortunately remains) is made no clearer. 
Enough copies of ‘ Pickwick’ have been sold, 
more probably than will ever be truly read ; 
“students” exist in scores ; but it all leads 
to nothing but a mass of writing and quoting, 
in the great part of which the one thing 
lacking seems to be a true knowledge of the 
book. Could any result be more disastrous ? 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


THe Port PaRNEtL.—-The date of Parnell’s 
death ap ars to be an open question, as to 
which iferent biographers and critics take 
up independent positions. Sometimes even 
the same writer gives diverse statements on 
the subject. Dr. Johnson says he died at 
Chester in July, 1717, in his thirty-eighth 
year, when on his way to Ireland. Thomas 
Campbell, in ‘Specimens of the British Poets,’ 
does not venture upon the month, but agrees 
with Johnson as to the year and the place of 
the death. Mitford, in the Life prefixed to 
the Aldine edition of Parnell’s ‘ Poems,’ coin- 
cides in one place with Johnson, but at a 
later point in the narrative says that “ Par- 
nell’s first excursion to England began about 
the year 1706, and he died in 1718.” In Mr. 
Humphry Ward’s ‘English Poets,’ vol. iii., 
Mr. Edmund Gosse states that the poet “ was 
buried at Chester on the 18th of October, 
17t8”—fifteen months after death, if previous 
biographers are to be trusted. Mr. Gosse’s 
view, however, appears to be that the death 
also occurred in the year to which he assigns 
the burial, for in his ‘Eighteenth Century 
Literature’ he expresses the opinion that 
“ Parnell’s best pieces all belong to the period 
between 1713, when he came under Pope’s 
influence, and his early death in 1718.” In 


his ‘Short History of English Literature,’ 
p. 562, Prof. Saintsbury says, “He felt the 
death of his wife very severely, and himself 
died young in 1717”; but, as if desirous of 
being perfectly impartial, he gives 1718 as 
the date of death in his index. On the whole, 
the weight of evidence appears to be in favour 
of 1717, but it would be curious to know how 
1718 cameinto the question at all. Mr. Gosse’s 
specific statement about the burial seems, in 
particular, to need elucidation. The alterna- 
tive submitted by Mitford and Prof. Saints- 
bury is akin to the bewildering statements 
regarding the respective birthplaces of Homer 
and Mr. Gladstone. Tuomas BAYNE. 

(The discrepancies are certainly odd. Mr. G. A. 
Aitken seems to put the matter at rest by giving in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ and also in the memoir attached to the 
new Aldine edition of Parnell, the register of death 
in Holy Trinity Church, as sent him by the Rev. E, 
Marston: “ Burials, 1718, Arch Deacon Tho. Par- 
nell, D.D., October 24th.” 


Hess Famity. (See 8 §. i. 493.)—I think 
Dr. R. G. Hebb, 9, Suffolk Street, S.W., might 
be able to give your correspondent some in- 
formation as to the Worcester Hebb family. 

Christopher Henry Hebb, M.R.C.S., born 
1771, died 1861, aged ninety, was a surgeon 
at Worcester, and was medical attendant to 
Lucien Bonaparte at Thorngrove, near Wor- 
cester. He was the first mayor of Worcester 
and published several works on medica 
subjects (see ‘Modern English Biography,’ 

1415). 

“ have some notes on the Hebb family, 
which I shall be glad to place at your corre- 
spondent’s Joun Hess. 

2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


EmpaLMING MriLk.—-It may be of interest 
to note that in American agricultural periodi- 
cals the practice of adding various preserva- 
tives to milk is now generally spoken of as 
“embalming milk” (see Experiment Station 
Record, vol. x.). R. HepGer WALLACE. 


Dip WELLINGTON AND NELSON EVER MEET? 
(See ante, p. 366.)—For an affirmative answer 
to this question, see Croker’s ‘Correspondence 
and Diaries,’ vol. ii. pp. 233-4. The account 
of their meeting is the Duke’s own eee 


Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


“Mrppiin’.” (See ante, p. 416.)—In_ the 
quotation from the Daily News at the above 
reference Lieut. Quilliam’s use of this word 
is spoken of as if it were a peculiarity of the 
Manx dialect. It is by no means so. The 
British rustic—especially in the North—does 
not often use superlatives. “Doing middlin’” 
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is a very common form of expressing a some- 
what high degree of success, whether in 
business or otherwise. It would, I suppose, 
be “ bad luck ” to say more, but [ am not sure 
that this notion is al 

We use the word “ moderate” in a somewhat 


similar way, but inversely, in this neighboar- | 


hood. We rarely speak of a person as seriously 

ill until he is almost dying ; he is at most “very 

moderate.” Cc. C. B. 
Epworth. 


SHAKESPEARE: THE First Fotio. — The 
following remarks by Mr. Quaritch upon 
“the unprecedented sum” recently paid for 
a copy at Christie's are worth a place in 
*N. & Q” They will be found in his December 
Catalogue, No. 194, @ propos of “a much finer 
copy (excepting the first two leaves)” which 
he offers for 550/.:— 

“Tt is amusing for those who are acquainted with 
the trifling causes that influence the prices of books | 
at auction, to read the philosophical theories of | 
‘tendencies and results’ which are solemnly ex- 


ways, or usually, present. | 


pressed by critics in high consideration. According 
to those persons it was a great wave of public 
appreciation which raised the value of the first | 
icbewses at a recent sale to the price of 1,700/., 
and their opinion is that the wave will go on in- | 
creasing in strength and volume for ever. As a 
matter of fact, at the sale in question, all the public 
desires were quenched when the biddings had 
advanced to 1,000/., and scarcely more than two | 
individuals remained to carry on the strife. One | 
of these was an agent holding a simple commission | 
‘to buy’ (probably equivalent in the views of his | 
principal to 1,000/.) ; the other was my agent, a fiery | 
young man, to whom (as I wanted the book) | had 
iven the exaggerated commission of 1,200/. Now 
e, finding himself outdone by an unlimited com- 
mission, determined to punish his opponent, and 
the result was that enactly 500/. of the 1,700/. repre- 
sent a gratuitous addition to the cost of the volume 
—in nowise altering its real value, which may be set 
down as about 1,100/.” 
S. Warp. 


“ Hornine.”—I have cut the following from 
the Daily Telegraph of 16° Nov. for the sake 
of its preservation in ‘ N. & Q.:— 

“Quite a medieval quaintness belongs to some 
of the forms and traditions of French State trials. 
To-morrow, or the day after, early-rising Parisians 
will have the opportunity of observing Maitre 

puis, process-server of the High Court, in the 
act of blowing a tin horn in the public thorough- 
fares. By indulging in this seemingly futile and 
undignified occupation the legal gentleman will 
only be obeying the strict letter of the law, of which 
he is an important officer. The code of criminal 
procedure states that in the case of defaulters the 
decision of the Court proclaiming them to be con- 
tumacious persons must be read out in public by 
the process-server, ‘to the accompaniment of a horn 
or drum.’ It will be noted that a choice of instru- 
ments is allowed. Maitre Dupuis, it appears, pre- 
fers brass to the resonant drum, and states that his 


intention is merely to purchase a bicycle horn at a 
bazaar. Into this he will blow three times before 
each reading. The ceremony will have to be re. 
peated in five different places—outside the re- 
spective abodes of the two defaulters, who are the 
Count de Lur Saluces and M. Marcel Habert, the 
Deputy, in front of the Town Halls of the arron- 
dissements in which they reside, and, lastly, in the 
courtyard of the Luxembourg Palace. Maitre 
Dupuis will be accompanied by a clerk, who will 
do the reading, and by another assistant, who will 
paste up the legal notice on various walls, but he 
will undertake the musical part of the progranme 
himself. The officer is rather anxious to avoid 
undue publicity in the carrying out of his duties, 
and would prefer to escape notice from Parisian 
small _ = so he will proceed on his mission be- 
fore daybreak. Maitre Dupuis was called upon 
ten years ago to conduct the same legal ceremony 
in the case of General Boulanger and others, whom 
the High Court tried by default.” 

A similar rite to this used to be performed 
in Scotland ; it was called “ horning.” I think 
it formed a part of the proclamation of out- 
lawry. It is alluded to, and I think described, 
somewhere in the writings of Sir Walter Scott. 
I am, however, unable to find the passage. 

ASTARTE. 


“THe APPEARANCE Nomina- 
TION.— One of the definitions of appearance in 
‘H.E.D. is “the action of appearing formally 
at any proceedings,” s het reference being 
made to legal proceedings in this relation. 
But it would seem that the word was once 
regarded as equivalent to the nomination of 
candidates for Parliament, in the old open 
fashion. “Mr. Secretary Vernon and ir. 
Cross,” it is recorded in the Flying Post of 
4-7 Jan.. 1701, “had the Majority upon the 
Appearance for Westminster ; but a Poll is 
demanded.” Seemingly one took place, for 
James Vernon, Esq.,and Thomas Crosse, Esq., 
were not officially returned until 21 Jan.; 
and opportunity may here be taken to ex- 
press the keen regret of a political student 
that there has been no continuation since 8” 
S. vi. 64 of Mr. W. W. Bean's very valuable 
series of articles upon ‘ Polls at Parliamentary 
Elections before 1832,’ which broke off, indeed, 
just at the point that would have told whether 
there was a contest for Westminster on this 
occasion. POLITICIAN. 


“ Peccary.”—This is undoubtedly a cor- 
ruption of the native name pakira. See the 
‘Dictionary’ of Prof. Skeat, who spells it in 
the Italian fashion, pachira, and the ‘Century 
Dictionary,’ which prefers the Spanish ortho- 

raphy, paquira. Neither of these authorities, 
1owever, has succeeded in discovering to 
which of the tongues of South America it 
belongs. Obviously this is a most important 
point to decide. I have been at some pains 
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to search various printed vocabularies of 
South American languages, and I have at last 
traced the word to two dialects of the Carib 
family, the Ouayana and the Apalai or 
Aparai, both spoken in Guiana. See the 
fifteenth volume of the ‘Bibliothéque Lin- 
guistique Américaine,’ Paris, 1892. 
Piatt, Jun. 


Queries, 

We must uest correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

“Bripee.”—What is the derivation of the 
name given to the latter-day card craze 
“Bridge”? Is it possible to find some con- 
nexion between the Russian term Schlem and 
the English Slam? What part does the 
German game of Skat play in this fin-de-siécle 
tragedy ? CLAUDE PoNnsonBy. 

(“ Bridging” a card is slightly bending it into a 
curved form, so as to influence the cut. This does 
not much help. ] 


Duet IN 1698 (?) between Sir Sewster 
Peyton, of Boxford, co. Suffolk, and Mr. 
Thomas King, of Suffolk, in which the latter 
was killed. Where shall I find any particulars 
of this duel and its exact date? 

C. Mason. 

29, Emperor’s Gate, 8.W. 


Purngas CockraNE (or Cockrain) was 
elected wo Trinity College, Cambridge, from 
Westminster School in 1611, and graduated 
M.A. in 1619. I shall be glad to have any 
further particulars concerning him. 

G. F. R. B. 


Venn: Mountrorp.—Can you inform me 
where there can be found a biography of the 
Rev. Henry Venn? He was born at Barnes, 
2 March, 1724, and died at Clapham in 1797. 
He was educated at Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and was appointed first Vicar of 
Huddersfield, and afterwards Rector of 
Yelling, Huntingdonshire. And can you tell 
me where [ can find some particulars of the 
life of Lord Mountford, who lived at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century? No 
biography of this nobleman is given in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’—at least, 
none appears under the heading ‘ Mount- 
ford.’ F. S. 

[For Venn see ‘D.N.B.’] 


“Up, Guarps, AND aT THEM It is curious 
how people still continue to ascribe this 


inspiriting utterance to the Iron Duke and 
Waterloo. In the Christmas number of a 
well-known pictorial weekly, which lies at 
my elbow, the error is repeated at the foot of 
its coloured supplement. Nor does the in- 
accuracy appear to stop here; for, as men- 
tioned in that most useful little work ‘The 
Mistakes We Make,’ by C. E. Clark (Pearson), 
it was not the Ga but the 52nd Light 
Infantry which broke the column of the 
French Imperial Guard in the final charge. 
But Mr. Clark is somewhat tantalizing ; for 
he gives us only bald contradiction where 
full enlightenment would be so very welcome. 
Can it be established beyond doubt whether 
these famous words were ever used in battle ? 
If so, when and by whom? 
Ceci CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. 


Arms on Booxk-ptate.— The following 
armorial bearings appear on the book-plate 
of a John Hunter: Per fesse, argent and 
vert, in chief three hunting - horns of the 
second, garnished and stringed gules, in base 
three greyhounds courant of the first (for 
Hunter); impaling Quarterly, Ist and 4th, 
Or, a lion rampant ; 2nd and 3rd, Sable, three 
horses’ heads “couped. Can any of your 
readers inform me to what family the im- 
paled arms belong? In Dr. G. R. Mather’s 
Two Great Scotsmen: William and John 
Hunter,’ an illustration of this book-plate is 
given, and erroneously stated to be that of the 
celebrated surgeon. He, however, married a 
daughter of Dr. R. B. Home, of Greenlaw 
Castle, Berwickshire, whose family arms are 
quite different, as can be seen on John 

unter’s monument in Westminster Abbey. 

A. A. Hunter. 


Tue Mite.—The first milestones 
erected in England were set up on the road 
between Cambridge and London in 1729. In 
my own neighbourhood I think I can discover 
traces of measured miles in certain lengths of 
road, of course previous to this date. In this 
connexion I should be glad of (1) informa- 
tion as to the origin of the present mile of 
1,760 yards and the date of its adoption, and 
(2) any references in contemporary literature 
to show that this measure of length was in 
common use throughout the oe: 


St. Ives. 


Patm Wrixe.—In Mr. Watts - Dunton’s 
romance ‘Aylwin’ (p. 273) we are told that 
when the hero of the story opened the coffin 
containing the embalmed body of his father 
he stood “inhaling the scents of opobalsam, 
and cinnamon and myrrh, and wine of palm 
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and oil of cedar, and all the other spices of 
the Pharaohs.” Is any species of palm wine | 
used for embalmment ; and if so, what? I) 
find no mention of such a thing in Penicher’s | 
‘Traité des Embaumemens.’ No product of 
any species of palm appears to enter into the 
com position of omy of the “wines” he pre- | 
scribes for washing the various parts of the 
body previous toembalmment. C. C. B. 


CarRDINAL NEWMAN AND ‘N. & Q.’—May [| 
repeat a question asked some time ago with- 
out getting a reply? When and where | 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ Cardinal Newman’s 
communication denying certain statements | 
about Machyn’s ‘ Diary,’ mentioned in his | 
‘Essays,’ ii. 77, ed. 1871 ? 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

GARRARD, MASTER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 
—Who was he, and when did he die? => 


CarpiInaL Warpiaw.—I want information 
as toa Cardinal Wardlaw who, among other 
things, wrote a history of his own family, one | 
of the two copies of which was destroyed in | 
the French king’s library at the time of the | 
great Revolution. J. Tarr WarDLaw. 


Buppua.—Is there any explanation of the 
five wounds on the statues o A ? - 
A. 


“Lowestorr Cura.”—In Mr. J. Extor 
Hopekrn’s interesting notes on ‘“ Bucks” and 
“Good Fellows”’ (ante, p. 399) he mentions 
porcelain which dealers call “ Lowestoft,” 
absurdly as he says. That “ Lowestoft” 
china is of Oriental make as regards the 
ware there can be no doubt in the minds of 
those who have compared spurious with 
English makes ; but in the case of the punch- 
bowl he mentions the decorations would be 
done in England—at least, so I think. Seeing 
that Mr. Hopekin knows more than most 
men about this subject, may Lask, for my own 
information—others may be glad to know as 
well — where the decorations he describes 
would be done? THomas RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


JewisH Jesurts.—The Dreyfus case led me 
to refresh my memory with two or three his- 
tories of the Jesuits and Pascal’s ‘ Provincial 
Letters,’ and I notice that Disraeli (in| 
‘Coningsby ’!) makes the remarkable state- | 
ment that “the first Jesuits were Jews,” | 


| anywhere. Disraeli was not likely to be 


misinformed on such a subject. Could any 

one point out direct authorities for his state- 

ment? It would be interesting to know that 

the curious “theology” of the Jesuits was 

indebted in some degree to the literature of 

the Pharisees. F. H. J. 
Perth. 


Atrars at Gtastonsury. —In the fifth 
volume of Cardinal Mai’s ‘Classical Texts’ 
is a poem upon Ina’s foundation at Glaston- 
bury, which might have been quoted in recent 
controversy. it mentions a censer diffusing 


| Sabean odours, an embroidered altar-cloth, 


a cross of precious metals, a jewelled chalice, 
&c., amongst the furniture of this the earliest 
Saxon church of which we have con- 
temporary record as to the nature of the 
services. The presence of a mixed choir 
singing to ten-stringed lutes may have in- 
duced some to pass it by, or the following 
line :— 
Et lector lectrixve volumina sacra resolvat. 

The church, founded under the rsonal 
supervision of Ina’s relative Bugge, daughter 


| of Centwine, was erected 


Qua fulgent are bis seno nomine sacre: 


| Cardinal Mai, in a note, states that Aldhelm 


has other references to these altars in poems 
which have been erroneously attributed to 
Aleuin by their editors. Can any of your 
readers give me these references, as I am far 


| from any extensive consulting } 


Hotel Belvedere, Bordighera. 


Anonymous Poets IN A ‘FoRGET-ME-NoT.’ 
—In a little vulgar-looking book entitled 
‘Friendship’s Forget -me- not,’ dated Edin- 
burgh, 1 May, 1846, I find somedainty poems by, 
among others, Wordsworth, Moore, Dickens, 
E. B. Barrett, Mrs. Hemans, R. S. Hawker, 
R. Browning, with many lesser names ; but, 
besides various “ Anons.” and the well-known 
initials L. E. L., there are the following initials 
of writers: A. E. M., A.C.J., D.L.O.,and W. J.A. 
Can these, or any of them, be identified? 
Among the twenty-one poems labelled 
“ Anon.” there are several little gems; one 
especially, ‘The Rabbi’s Jewels,’ deserves a 
place beside Leigh Hunt’s ‘Abou ben Adhem.’ 

James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


AmerIcAN Suip-NAME WANTED.—I was 


meaning, of course, secret Jews, though pro-| lately shown the model of an old-fashioned 
fessed Romanists, as was common in Spain. | “ ship of the line,” possibly of Spanish design. 
I do not know if he includes Loyola, but, It bears the name of the Liberator. This 
judging from that worthy’s portrait, he would 
not have much difficulty in passing for a Jew American General Bolivar. 


may have some connexion with the South 
I want to find 
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out if any ship of that name was in the list 
of the navies of any of the republics of 
South America or the United States. 

R. 


“MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB.”—-Are the 
authorship and date of first publication of 
these favourite verses known ? 

CHARLES WELSH. 

Boston, U.S. 

[They go back to 1780 at least.] 


Mrs. Hopers.—Who was Mrs. Hodges, a 
beautiful woman who lived at 53, Lower 
Brook Street, in 1789? She was afterwards 
the mistress of Mr. Walkier, a well-known 
banker at Brussels. W. Roperts. 


Book. — Some lines have been 
handed down in my family by oral tradition. 
Can any one tell me the name of the child’s 
book containing them ?!— 

Mamma, why mayn’t [ when I dine 
Eat ham and goose and drink port wine, 
And why mayn’t [ as well as you 
Eat pudding, soup, and mutton too? 
Because, my dear, it is not right 
To spoil the youthful appetite. 

JANE QUILTER. 


“ Marqu&ée.”—At what date was this word 
adopted by English people? I do not find 
it in the Stanford ‘ Dictionary of Anglicized 
Words and Phrases.’ The following extract 
from Festing’s ‘Frere and his Friends’ is 
dated June, 1774: “They enter'd it by a 
Vestibule, which open’d into the Marquée (I 
think is the Military name for it), which was 
of a circular form.” W. P. Courtney. 

Reform Club. 


Corns in Founpation Stones.—I should 
feel much obliged if you would tell me the 
origin of the placing of coins in a founda- 
tion stone—7.c., if it is only to mark the date, 
or for some other reason. I shorld also like 
to know when the custom first obtained. 

a =. 

Stevenson Famity.—I seek for parentage, 
ancestry, dates of birth and death, and place 
of burial, of Robert Stevenson, of Morton 
Hall, Chiswick, in 1795, and of Binfield Place, 
Berkshire. I am told he was at one time 
English Consul at Smyrna. He married, 
2 December, 1775, Mary Frances (born 
18 October, 1749), daughter of Capt. Charles 
Cockburn, of Brentford, by Margaret his 
wife, daughter of Thomas Holford by Mary 
his wife, daughter of Jonathan Towns- 
end, of Brentford, who, 19 December, 1741, 
married, as her second husband, John 
Stephenson, of Brentford, M.P., who is given 


| Robert Stevenson. Mrs. Robert Stevenson 


married secondly, 24 September, 1818, Sir 
William Herne. She had by her first husband 
two sons and three daughters ; the younger 
son, John Stevenson, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Newcombe, of Star Cross, 
Devonshire. See Misc. Gen. et Her., vol. iii. 
new series, pp. 255-6, for Holford and 
Townsend, my vol. ii., second series, p. 90, 
for Newcombe. 

REGINALD STEWART BoODDINGTON. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


Companions oF Cortes.—Can any one 
give the address uf correspondents who could 
supply me with plates of the following 
cavaliers who accompanied Cortes to Mexico: 
Francisco de Morla, Alonzo de Avila, Diego 
de Ordaz, Pedro de Alvarado, Francisco de 
Lujo, Christobal de Olid, Gonzalo de San- 
doval, Velazquez de Leon? Where could a 
copy in English of Bernal Diaz's history of 
the conquest be obtained ? Could you inform 
me of the dates and places of birth and death 
of these cavaliers? Also a plate and the 
name and date of birth and death of Cortes. 

Garrett DILLon. 


AuTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 
And helped his party for his country’s weal 
The pains of office and its joys to feel. 


Nor made he e’er of peientiy pomp a rod 
To drive the creature trembling from his om. 


Their time a moment, and a point their space. 
Where Rivers, Vaughan, and Grey lay shorter by 
the head. 3B. 


Beglies. 
OLIVER CROMWELL AND MUSIC. 
(9% §,. iii. 341, 417, 491; iv. 151, 189, 276, 310, 
401.) 

Mr. Davey is in too great a hurry. I 
never said that the evidence could, or 
could not, be produced by me. Never- 
theless, here is some of it. If I had 
leisure and opportunity it might easily be 
extended ; but I am fixed in the coun- 
try, with access to no books other than my 
own small collection. Mr. Davey’s limit of 
the first two years of the war is impossible. 
Moreover, he admits the case of Peterborough, 
where the destruction was done under Crom- 
well’s supervision. In some of the cases 


indicated below the damage is charged upon 
the “ Parliamentary” or “ Cromwellian ” 
soldiers. I cannot find that Cromwell took 
any steps to rescind the Parliamentary orders 
of 1644 and 1652, yet he ruled the House with 


in ‘Burke's Landed Gentry’ as father of 


a rod of iron—or with a file of soldiers—when 
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it pleased him to do so. If Mr. Davey is 
anxious that such a man, one who wilfully 
allowed the destruction of even one cathedral 
organ, should be elevated into a patron of 
organs, he is welcome. Cromwell, like all 
ap leaders, bears the chief responsibility 
or the actions of his party. No amount of 
special pleading has ever been able to remove 
it. In the ‘Life of Oliver Cromwell,’ by 
F. W. Cornish, M.A., assistant master at Eton 
College, 1884, some of his actions are thus 
entered in the index :—“ Cromwell, Oliver 
és at Cambridge, defaces the churches there 
—Defaces cathedrals—Stops the services at 
Ely.” The book is temperately written and 
on the whole favourable to its subject, and is 
certainly not calculated for “excursionists at 
cathedrals.” 


(16...) Rochester Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey, ‘N. & Q.,’ 9" S. iv. 190. 

(16...) Cambridge, King’s College Chapel. —Prof. 
=> Humphry’s ‘Guide to Cambridge,’ ed. 6, 
p. 141. 

(16...) Exeter Cathedral.—Walcott, ‘ Traditions 
and Customs of Cathedrals,’ 1872, p. 40. 

1641. Worcester Cathedral, stopped by an acci- 
dent.—Smith and Onslow, ‘Diocesan History of 
Worcester,’ 1883, p. 242. 

1642. Canterbury Cathedral.—-‘ Hierurgia Angli- 
cana,’ 1848, p. 114; Walcott, 43, 44; ‘N. & 0. 
4 xi. 207. 

1642. Winchester Cathedral.—Waleott, 38. 

1642. Chichester Cathedral.— Walcott, 41. 

1643. Peterborough Cathedral.—Here Cromwell 
said such things were “ vanities and trumpery,” and 
that if the Parliament’s orders were not obeyed he 
would “caShier the whole troop.” — Cornish, 57; 
——q eH ; Assoc. Archit. Soc. Papers, vii. 85; 
Perry, ‘ History of Church of England,’ 1862, ii. 140; 
Walcott, 34. 

1643. Ely Cathedral.—Here Cromwell said that 
the “ choir service was unedifying and offensive.” — 
Cornish, 58. 

1643. Lichfield Cathedral.—Walcott, 34. 

1644. Order by Parliament to abolish and deface 
—_— — Whitelocke, ‘Memorials,’ 1682, p. 83; 
* Hierurgia,’ 165. 

1644 (or later). ‘‘ Rump” songs, rejoicing over the 
destruction of organs.—* Hierurgia,’ 165, 248. 

1644. One of the charges against Archbisho 
Laud was his consecrating organs.—W hitelocke, 

1646. Chester Cathedral — Valcott, 37. 

1646. Worcester Cathedral. — Walcott, 31, 32; 
Smith and Onslow, 242. 

1647. Norwich Cathedral.—Wordsworth, ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Biography,’ 1818, v. 331; ‘ Hierurgia,’ 163, 
169; Perry, ii. 141; Walcott, 45; ‘N. & Q.,’ 3 
S. xii. 490. 

1648. Little Gidding.—Wordsworth, v. 1990. 

1652. Committee appointed to arrange for pulling 
down cathedrals (which involved the Sntrection of 
organs and fittings).—Whitelocke, 514. 

1657. The pulling down of Gloucester Cathedral 
was begun.—‘ Guide to Gloucester Cathedral,’ by 
Rev. H. Haines, M.A., 1867, pref.; Walcott, 45. 

1660. Pepys, hearing the organ in Westminster 
Abbey, notes that it was the first time he had heard 
an organ in a cathedral.—Walcott, 111. 


That organs in the larger parish churches 
shared the same fate may be judged from the 
many records of the purchase of organs after 
1660. See Southey’s ‘Book of the Church,’ 
1837, p. 473. The foregoing list is worth pre- 
serving for many reasons. It is an ugly one. 
I do not wonder at anybody beng eee 
of it. 


Before answering Mr. CuMMINGS’s com- 
munication (ante, p. 189), I remind readers of 
*‘N. & Q. that I use the word “Cromwell” 
to denote one particular man, and not any- 
body besides that man. Mr. CuMMINGs 
misquoted me in his first paragraph, as [ 
have already shown (p. 276). Leaving that 
matter, I will discuss his denial of my 
assertion that the organ accompaniments 
used before the Civil War were of an absurdly 
florid character and justly objected to by the 
Puritans. I can point to the florid organ 
music preserved in the Mulliner MS. and the 
so-called “virginal books”; but still better 
evidence was adduced at an address on 
‘Cromwell and Music’ given by myself at 
Hampstead during the Cromwell tercen- 
tenary celebrations. The organist of the 
Chapel Royal was among the audience, 
and stated afterwards that he possessed an 
old printed organ score of the well-known 
Service in F by Orlando Gibbons (organist to 
James I. and Charles L.), “as played by Mr. 
tibbons himself,” full of meaningless embel- 
lishments. The German organists of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries 
followed the same plan; this was called 
coloriren, and Coloratur is still used in Ger- 
many to describe florid singing. Ambros 
calls the Coloristen tasteless barbarians. The 
florid treatment was also carried into vocal 
music, sacred and secular ; specimens of the 
embellishments used in Italy were printed in 
1594 and 1615. A German visitor to Queen 
Elizabeth in 1592 was specially delighted at 
the way a choirboy colorirte jhe 
during the service. Mr. W. B. Rye (‘ Englan 
seen by Foreigners,’ p. 16) has quoted the 
passage, but mistranslated it, evidently — 
ignorant of the technical meaning then an 
now attached to coloriren. These embellish- 
ments were doubtless often extemporized, 
and tastefully used by some performers. I 
did not derive my notion of this style from 
D. Purcell’s ‘Psalms Set Full’ as Mr. 
Cummings suggests. I did, indeed, amuse 
my Hampstead audience with some of these, 
but I distinctly explained they were of 
a later date than the Civil War, and were 

roduced after congregational psalm - sing- 
ing had become usual in churches. In 
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that address I had quoted Mace’s account 
of the extraordinary effect of congregational 
psalm-singing with organ accompaniment, a 
custom he had never heard of except at York. 
I was very pertinently asked at what date 
it became the custom elsewhere. I cannot 
yet distinctly answer the question. Pepys 
went to Hackney in April, 1667, specially to 
hear the effect, which pleased him mightily. 
Perhaps during the Puritan rule the metrical 
Im-singing had become so universal that 
it was continued when organs were replaced. 
There is no warrant for it in the liturgy. 

Turning now to the question of the “de- 
struction ” of cathedral organs, I can answer 
Mr. CumMMINGs’s objections easily enough. 
The English organs of that date were not 
“bulky,’ but small and without pedals ; they 
could have well been set up in taverns (‘ Harl. 
Miscellany, x. 191). His list of those de- 
stroyed is incomplete and incorrect. I give 
the following list for the benefit of W. C. B., 
who thinks Cromwell implicated. It is 
founded on the royalist publications, Ry ves’s 
*Mercurius Rusticus,’ Hall’s ‘ Hard Measure,’ 
and Dugdale’s *Short View of the late Trou- 
bles,’ supplemented by the Historical MSS. 
Commission Reports, and some Puritan tracts 
quoted in Rimbault’s ‘ History of the Organ.’ 

Worcester.—Destroyed by the Earl of Essex’s 
army, Sept., 1642.—Dugdale. At this time Crom- 
well was only a troop-captain in Sir Philip Staple- 
ton’s regiment. Interesting particulars of later 
proceedings at the surrender to Fairfax in 1646 are 
quoted by Rimbault from Townshend’s ‘ Annals,’ a 
work | have not seen. 

Chichester and Winchester.—Destroyed by Sir 
W. Waller’s army, Dec., 1642.—Ryves ; to be com- 
pared, however, with Kitchin’s ‘ Winchester,’ p. 19. 

Exeter.—Destroyed probably very early in the 
war.—Ryves. By the Bari of Stamford’s army ? 

Lichfield. — Destroyed when the cathedral was 
stormed by the army of Lord Brooke, March, 1643. 
—Dugdale. 

Westminster Abbey.— Destroyed by ‘““‘Westborne’s 
and Cawood’s companies,” according to Ryves; 
taken down by the Parliamentary Commissioners 
about Lady Day, 1643, according to Neal’s ‘ History 
of the Puritans.’ 

Peterborough. — Destroyed by Cromwell’s regi- 
ment, after Cromwell became a colonel.—Gunton’s 
‘History of Peterborough’; Ryves. 

_Norwich.—Destroyed by the townsmen under the 
direction of Alderman | Pec and others.—Hall. 
About April, 1643, or earlier. 

Besides these, the organ at Canterbury was much 
damaged, though not destroyed, on 26 Aug., 1642, 
by Col. Sandys’s and Sir Michael Livesey’s regiments. 
—Historical MSS. Commission, v. 45-6; and the 
tracts quoted by Rimbault. 


The organs of York, Lincoln, and Durham 
cathedrals, and even of Old St. Paul's, are 
said to have been untouched. That of Roches- 
ter was not destroyed (as Mr. CumMMINGs 


wrote), but taken down by the cathedral 
authorities, sent to a tavern at Greenwich, 
and returned after the Restoration (‘A Per- 
fect Diurnal’; Hist. MSS., 13th Rep. ii. 277). 
I should be glad of particulars en a any 
other cathedral organs. Comparatively little 
information about the fate of parish church 
organs is preserved ; | believe there were not 
many in ordinary churches, as large numbers 
had been taken down early in the reign of 
Elizabeth. On 9 May, 1644, the Lords and 
Commons enacted the removal of organs from 
all places of worship. 

Lastly, Mr. CUMMINGS traversed my asser- 
tion that more music was published during 
the ten years of the Commonwealth than 
during the whole reign of Charles L.; but I 
need not confute him, as I have long ago 
published complete lists of both, and even a 
moment’s glance at these will be sufficient. 

H. Davey. 


PLUTO IN SHAKESPEARE AS Gop oF WEALTH 
(9% S. iv. 265, 402).—Since my previous note 
on this subject I have discovered other in- 
stances of connexion between riches and the 
kingdom of darkness. In ‘ Paradise Lost’ it 
is Mammon, the angel of petty rank who ad- 
mired the golden floor more than the diviner 
joys of heaven, who suggests that by means 
of the gold mines hell might become a rival 
of heaven in beauty. In Milton’s own words : 

Let rione admire 
That riches grow in hell ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. 
Book I. ll. 690-2. 

With regard to Dante's “citta dolente” 
and its name of Dite, Milton is clear on this 
point when he speaks of 

Pandemonium, city and proud seat 
Of Lucifer, so by allusion call'd, 
Of that bright star to Satan enews 
nok X. IL. 424-6. 

Turning to more modern times, in the 
terrific “ Walpurgisnacht” scene in Goethe’s 
‘Faust, [L., when the hero admires the 
wondrous stream and sparks of gold, Mephis- 
topheles cries :— 

Erleuchtet nicht zu diesem Feste 
Herr Mammon prichtig den Palast ? 
Ein Gliick, dass du’s gesehen hast. 

In ‘Faust,’ IL, Plutus is introduced as an 
amusing caricature. “Vermummter Plutus, 
Maskenheld,” a pleasant, genial spectre, ap- 
ears by means of the occult powers of 
Mephistopheles — in the character of the 
Emperor’s fool—in order to relieve distress 
by jugglery. I cannot pass by the masterly 
audacity in the commendation of his pvetic 


“ Knabe-Lenker ” by Plutus :— 
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Ein wahres Wort verkiind’ ich allen : 

Mein lieber Sohn, an dir hab’ ich Gefallen, 
an audacity only approached by the words 
of the fiend at the conclusion of the ‘ Prolog 
im Himmel.’ 

From Goethe's drama it is only a step to 
Gounod’s opera, with Mephistopheles’s song 
of the calf of gold :— 

A ses pieds le genre humain 
Se ruant, le fer en main, 
Dans le sang et dans la fange, 
Ou brille Pardent métal, 
Et Satan conduit le bal. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


Fraxman’s Wire (9 8S. iv. 399).—The 
wife of the sculptor Flaxman was Ann 
Denman, a poor young girl, whose father 
was an obscure artist. When Flaxman 
married her in 1782 he was_ himself 
very yw. She is described as “accom- 
lished” in the brief memoir prefixed to 
‘laxman’s lectures, and she shared in his 
artistic tastes, as may seen from the fact 
that she accompanied him to Italy in 1787 


and remained in that country with him | 


while he was pursuing his studies there. 
She died in London on the 6th of February, 
1820. D. F. HaNNIGAN. 


ALBERT GatTE i. 164, 204; iv. 
296, 357).—The quotation at the aaa 
reference is from J. R» Planché’s graceful and 
scholarly burlesque of the ‘ Birds’ of Aristo- 
phanes, which was first produced at the Hay- 
— Theatre, 13 April, 1846. The architect 
w ose “ 


vives, and raises his voice whenever an 
eq ix made to amend the law relating 
to building. 

In the same burlesque is a striking col- 
loquy between the King of the Birds and 
Jackanoxides, which may be commended to 
the notice of philanthropists who seek to 
solve the problem of housing the working 
class by pulling down their dwellings :— 

King of the Birds. What is the matter? 

Jackanowides The rooks are making a confounded 

clatter ; 
They want a rvokery. 

King. What? In my new town? 
Well, if they put one up, I'll pull it down. 

Jack. They can’t afford to live in Peacock Square ; 
Where can they go to? 

King. Goto! Anywhere ! 

Joun Hess. 


CHIMNEYS IN ANcIENT Houses S. iv. 
64, 196, 254).—One of the most interestin 
and picturesque old chimneys in En land 
may seen at Abingdon Abbey. These 


xe “quarrel is with the new Building | 
Act” in Planché’s amusing piece still sur-| 


monastic remains are amongst the earliest of 
the religious foundations of the great king- 
dom of Wessex, and date from the seventh 
century, when the community was founded 
by Hean, a nephew of Cissa. The chimney 
in question is of thirteenth -century date, 
and belongs to the great fireplace in the 
prior’s room. It is built of stone, the quoins 
and other masonry worked, rubble stone 
elsewhere. It is not open at the top like 
modern chimneys, but terminates with 
uaintly pretty gables, in each of which are 
three lancet-headed piercings through which 
the smoke comes out. The abbey was sacked 
and plundered by the townsmen of Abingdon, 
assisted by scholars of Oxford, in 1326, in 
consequence of some long-standing quarrel, 
and in 1538 was surrendered to Henry VIIL 
by its last abbot, Thomas de Pentecost. 
Pentecost, it may be added, as a surname, 
is to-day frequently met with in Devonshire, 
and I have met quite a number of the same 
name (of West- Country extraction) in 
Chicago, U.S.A. Harry Hews. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


DANISH PLACE-NAMES IN THE WIRRAL OF 
CHESHIRE (9% §S. iv. 379, 442).—My list of 
“byes” in the Wirral was derived from an 
examination of the one-inch Ordnance map of 
the district. I inferred Stonby from “Stonby 
Green,” now apparently a suburb of New 
Brighton. Stonby Green may reasonably be 
assumed to imply a place called Stonby, just 
as Irbyheath implies a place called Irby. But, 
after all, I should ont be surprised to learn 
that Stonby is a quite modern name. I gave 
a list of all the “byes” I could find on the 
map, and really meant to ask to have that list 
corrected. Immediately my list appeared in 
‘N. & Q.’ some one kindly sent me a prospectus 
of ‘The Place-names of the Liverpool District,’ 
by Henry Harrison. I procured the book, and 
found it to be a careful and scholarly little 
volume, but disappointing from the fact that 
many interesting names in the two hundreds 
with which it deals, West Derby and Wirral, 
are not noticed. From this book I learn, on 
the authority of Ormerod, that Wallasey was 
formerly called Kirkby-in-Walley. Both 
names appear to have continued in use till a 
comparatively recent period. Bowen's ma 
of Cheshire (c.1761) gives the names “Walizey 
and “ Kirkby in the Valley” in close juxta- 
J. R. Boye. 

ull, 


Tae AuTHorsuir or ‘THE Rep, WHITE, AND 
Biue’ (9 8S. iv. 164, 231, 312, 338, 426).— 
A. F. R. nor J. C. J. appears to have taken 
full cognizance of my contribution on this 
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subject. The song was “adapted” to American 
use during the American war or just after, 
and after ‘The Red, White, and Blue’ was 
already well known in England as an Eng- 
lish song in the fifties. Here, however, is 
the American version as issued by the Oliver 
Ditson Company :— 
COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN. 
(Written and composed by David T. Shaw.) 
0 Columbia, the gem of the ovean 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble 
When Liberty’s form stands in view ; 
Thy banners make tryanny tremble 
When borne by the red, white, and blue. 
When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark then of Freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe through the storm, 
With her garlands of victory around her 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white, and blue. 
The wine cup, the wine cup bring hither, 
Ana fill you it true to the brim! 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor the star of their glory grow dim ! 
May the service united ne’er sever, 
But they to their colours prove true, 

The army and navy forever, 

Three cheers for the red, -white, and blue! 

Of course, this is a “dodged” version of 
the English original, which was also written 
by. Shaw. The last two lines of the last verse 
as applied to America;jin those days are 
absolutely absurd. And “Columbia,” takin 
itin its broad sense, embracing both North — 
South, could never be the “ gem of the ocean.” 
Again, America alone had a civil or slave 
war, and consequently her position in the 
sixties was never assailed or threatened by 
the outside world. Once more, what flag 
of America is known as the “red, white, and 
blue”? 8. J. A. F. 

With reference to A. F. R.’s query at the 
conclusion of his note [ may say I used to 
hear the third line, some forty years ago, 
sung 

The shrine of each sailor’s devotion. 


This would seem to point to Britain as its 


birthplace. C. J. Duranp, Colonel. 
Grange Villa, Guernsey. 


CurisTIANITY IN Roman Britarn (9" 8. iv. 
229, 334, 406).— Under the reference last noted 


Dr. Artour W. Tuomas contests my state- | 


ment that “the only Romano-Christian church 
found in Britain is that at Silchester,” and he 
claims a likedistinction forcertain foundations 
in the churchyard at Lyminge, near Folke- 


stone, and for the walls of St. Martin’s 
Church, Canterbury. Will Dr. Toomas kindly 
explain what constitutes the claims of the 
buildings he cites to be regarded as the re- 
mains of Romano-Christian churches? and 
will he state if there is any accurate plan_of 
the Lyminge example, and, if so, where it 
may be found? Freperick Davis, F.S.A. 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. 


Water Scort’s Scorrisn Dratect (9 
S. iv. 242, 330, 421).—-This is mainly, if not 
entirely, a question of terminology ; and when 
one finds, as at the last reference, that the 
terms speech, tongue, dialect, and language 
are used promiscuously, the point is not 
elucidated. It will be noticed that in the 
third paragraph at the first reference doubt 
is expressed as to whether Lowland Scotch 
is a language. In the fourth paragraph at 
the same reference there is a tentative claim 
that it is “really a language.” What are 
wanted are precise and discriminating defini- 
tions of the terms language and dialect, and 
the application thereupon of one of the terms 
to the point at issue. Failing which it will 
be sufficient for this modest contributor to 
use the term dialect, in this matter, as applied 
to the southern counties of Scotland ; and to 
assert that Scotland, in and as herself, has 
never had any body of utterance that attained 
to the dignity of a language except the Gaelic. 
It is a pity that the trivial fatras in the 
opening paragraph at the last reference has 
been introduced into the case, especially as 
it is associated with an entire misconception 
of fact. In face of this attack may I say that 
I have not the fortune to be included in the 

roup mentioned, coming as 1 do on the 

distaff side from a family bearing an honoured 

name among the stalwart sons of Annandale ? 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


“GINNS” IN THE FyLpE 8. iv. 345, 448). 
—Mr. Buttock’s note, I am sorry to say, does 
not help me. I do not want words cog- 
nate with ginn, but that word itself. The 
words adduced by Mr. BuLtock as cognate 
with ginn, with one exception, have no pos- 
sible relationship to that word. The “ cognate 
forms” produced by him are: Newbiggin, 
Kyleakin, chine, chéneau, channel, canal, and 
ginnell. A diggin or bigging is a buildin 
(see Jamieson, Stratmann, or the ‘English 
Dialect Dictionary’), and Newbiggin means, 
of course, “ new building.” Kyleakin, more 
correctly Kyle Akin, is said to mean “the 
straits of King Haco,” or Akon, of Norway 
(Johnston’s ‘Place- names of Scotland,’ s.v. 
‘Akin’). Chine, used in Hampshire and the 
Isle of Wight, is from the A.-5. cinu, a chink 
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or fissure. The French chéneau is from the | 
| London then stood was the absolute freehold 
}~ its citizens, and totally exempt from 


Latin canalis. The English canal is from the 
French canal, whilst channel is from the Old 
French chanel. Not one of these words, then, 


be considered is that the land on which 


feudal service. Note its exclusion from 


is cognate with ginn, which I take to be the Domesday Book, although several Londoners 


A.-S. gin, “a gap, an opening, an abyss” 
(Toller’s ‘ Bosworth’), and of which ginnel, a 
well-known dialect word, is very probably a 
diminutive. What I really want to know is 
whether Thornber, and—evidently following 
him—Nodal and Milner, were justified in 
regarding ginn as a Fylde dialect word. That 
word occurs once in the Fylde as the name of 
a ravine, called in the last century Warbreck 
Ginn, and now simply The Ginn. Is the 
occurrence of this name Thornber’s only 
authority for including the word in his 
glossary? And does that word occur again 
as a place-name, either in the Fylde or else- 
where! BoyLe. 
ull. 


I am afraid that Mr. Buttock is in error 
in the examples he mentions of ginn giving 
the idea of a ravine. Newbigging, rather a 
common place-name in Scotland, is from A.-S. 
biggin, a building, and has no reference to a 
ravine. Kyleakin is from caol, Gaelic for a 
strait ; akin from Haco or Hacon, King of 
Norway. Here the idea of a ravine or strait 
is not from f#in, so similar in sound to ginn, 
but from syle, which shows that Kyleakin 
cannot be adduced as a word showing the 
idea suggested. 

J. G. Watiace-James, M.B. 

Haddington. 


At Whitehaven, in Cumberland, the 
colliery district of the town is called “The 
Ginns.” I have always understood the name 
arose from the horse engines used to wind 
up the coal before the use of steam ; these 
were called “ginns.” Atrrep Curwen. 


Tue ORIGIN oF THE ENGLISH (9 


S. iv. 431).—To the very interesting arguments | 


of Mr. Appy might be added the present 
common name in Wiltshire (probably else- 
where also) of skilling or skillen for an open 
cowshed. In Ogilvie's ‘Imperial Dictionary’ 
the word skilling is thus defined, “A bay of a 
barn ; also a slight addition to a cottage.” 
PLANTAGENET. 


Rent Services (9 S. iv. 396).—This effete 
ceremony may fairly be regarded as a legal 
fiction, similar to the exploded formula 
“John Doe on the demise of Richard Roe” 
versus N or M. 

There is no corroborative evidence that 
Londoners ever held the so-called Moors or 
occupied the indefinite forge. The point to 


were involved therein for lands and houses 
in various counties, some held directly from 
the Crown. 

This acknowledgment of feudal service b; 
cutting stakes and simulating smith’s wo 
was carefully defined as outside London, so 
as not to compromise their independence 
as “freemen” ; this is confirmed " the allow- 
ance of 7/. per annum, nominally for land 
transferred elsewhere, paid by deduction 
from the 300/. ferm rent due for the Shriev- 
alty. So we have a cunningly devised legal 
fiction to save appearances. 7 

The Norman Vice-Comes or Sheriff was, 
or had been, appointed by the Crown, as a 
sort of toll-collector under the Exchequer, 


and at the present day the Under-Sheriff is 
/really a bailiff; so the Corporation com- 
| pounded with the Crown for the appointment 
|at a fixed charge of 300/. per annum, minus 
| 71, as a sort of quitrent for not really doing 
| menial work in real life. It is mere simula- 
tion. Could it be called a serjeanty ? 

A. 


Highbury. 


Livry 8. iv. 268).— 


“Labbaye de religieuses augustines [de Livry 
fondée en 1186 par le pieux seigneur Guillaume-de 
Galande, sous Finscestion de Notre-Dame et placée 
par lui sous l’autorité du chapitre de Senlis, eu 
en 1791, le sort de toutes les propriétés monastiques. 


de (p. 118), par is 
rron (Paris, Quantin, 7). 
A. D. Jones. 
Oxford. 
A note in Walckenaer’s ‘Memoirs of 


Madame de Sévigné,’ vol. ii. p. 403, refers to 
“léglise Notre-Dame de Livry.” Whether 
the abbey and the church have the same 
dedication is a point I am unable to decide, 
but Dulaure, in his ‘ Histoire des Environs 
de Paris,’ states that the abbey was founded 
and the church built since the year 1200. 
Walpole’s playful reference to Madame de 
Sévigné as “notre Dame de Livry” “<= be 
accepted as a slight collateral proof o 
above. J. F. Fry. 


IN PRITTLEWELL CHURCH, NEAR 
(9 8. iv. 326, 427).—I did not see 
Mr. J. T. Pace’s transcription of the epita 
in ‘N. & Q.’ Had I done so I should certainly 
not have prefaced my version with 


remarks of which Mr. Pace justly complains. 
I had no intention of putting forward my 
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transcription in rivalry with his, and I hope 
he will accept my excuses for having appeared 
to do so; but it was, I can assure Mr. Pace, 
an accident that the two versions appeared 
so near together. It is to be observed that 
no reference was added to my communication, 
from which it would appear that the Editor, 
as well as myself, had overlooked Mr. Pacr’s 
note, and I think in fairness the Editor should 
share a portion of the blame with me. 
Joun HEss. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


“My LODGING IS ON THE COLD GROUND” 
(9 S. iv. 397).—In case no one has replied to 
the query which a kindly inserted, I send 
the version of “ My lodging is on the cold 
ground” printed in Dasenaals ‘Rivals,’ 1668, 
which, aided by a reference given by Chappell, 
my friend Mr. Walter Worrall, of Oxford, has 
kindly copied for me :— 

Here she [Celania] sings. 
My lodging it is on the Cold ground, 
and very hard is my fare, 
But that which troubles me most, is 
the unkindness of my dear, 
Yet still I ery, O turn Love, 
and I prethee Love turn to me, 
For thou art the Man that I long for, 
and alack, what remedy ? 


1’1 Crown thee with a Garland of straw then, 
and I’le Marry thee with a Rush ring, 
My frozen hopes shall thaw then, 
and merrily we will Sing, 
O turn to me my dear Love, 
and prethee Love turn to me, 
For thou art the Man that alone canst 
procure my Liberty. 
But if thou wilt harden thy heart, still, 
and be deaf to my pittyful moan 
Then I must endure the smart still, 
and tumble in straw alone, 
Yet still I ery, O turn Love, 
and I prethee Love turn to me, 
For thou art the Man that alone art 
the cause of my misery. 
(That done. she lies down and fals a sleep. 
‘The Rivals,’ Act V. p. 48 (1668). 
It will be seen that this version contains 
the verse which was missing in the song as 
printed by Boosey. As the play had been 
acted in 1664, if not earlier, it would appear 
as if the Latin translation, dated 1666, had 
been made when the song was the “rage.” 
Miss Moll Davies, who sang it, is said to have 
made such a success in it_as to attract the 
attention of his Majesty King Charles IL. 
who, in consequence, treated her with marked 
favour. 
The questions still unsolved are : (1) Was 
the song written by Davenant, or was it 
earlier? (2) Who recast it? According to 


of this? (3) Is the Latin translation other- 
wise known? G. C. Moors Smiru. 
University College, Sheffield. 


Unless I am mistaken, there is no trace 
of this song before its appearance in ‘The 
Rivals,’ Sir Wm. D’Avenant’s alteration of 
‘The Two Noble Kinsmen.’ The play was 
awe (see Downes’s ‘ Roscius Anglicanus ’) 

tween 1662 and 1665,and published anonym- 
ously in quarto, 1668. It is not in the 1673 
folio of D’Avenant’s works, but was reprinted 
by his editors in 1874, with the very mis- 
leading statement that “the two plays bear 
little resemblance to each other in the scenes 
or dialogue, very few lines of the original 
having been retained in the ‘alteration.’ ” 

The pretty snatches of song written by 
D’Avenant for the mad maiden’s part usually 
replace songs of which only the first lines are 
given in the 1679 folio of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and presumably also in the quarto, 
from which it professes to reprint ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen’ for the first time. “My 
lodging,” occupies the of a song 
represented only by the words 

I will be true, my stars, my fate, &c. 
The later version given by Pror. Moore Smita 
is not an improvement on D’Avenant’s song : 
“ coldness ” for unkindness does not commend 
itself ; much less 
For thou art the only one, love, 
That art ador’d by me, 
for 
For thou art the man that I long for, 
And alack ! what remedy? 
D’Avenant’s reference to the custom of mock 
marriage with a rush ring was probably sug- 
ested by the following passage in ‘The Two 
Noble Kinsmen,’ IV. i. :— 
Rings she made 
Of rushes that grew by, and to ’em spoke 
The prettiest posies. 
Rosert H. Case. 


Many particulars concerning this lyric will 
be found tm my ‘Stories of Famous Songs.’ 
The original seventeenth-century version of 
the words is in ‘One Thousand Gems of 
Songs’ and also in Chappell’s ‘Old English 
Popular Music.’ Information concerning the 
song will also be discovered in Baring-Gould’s 
‘English Minstrelsie.’ It would be interest- 
ing to know why Messrs. Boosey, or rather 
their editor, ran. attribute the lines given 
by Mr. Moore Samira to John Gay. They 
are identical, with one or two slight changes, 
with the original as introduced into an altera- 
tion of ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ called 
‘The Rivals.’ The words of the mad one are 
generally understood to be by Sir William 


y, it was Gay, but is there any evidence 
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(9 S. IV. Dec. 16, 


Davenant, who “adapted” the play. Moll 


Davies was the first singer, 1664. Y 
8. J. A.’ F. 


S. iv. 345, 425, 460).—I owe a 
few words of explanation. I ventured to say 
that my note upon this word had appeared 
twice, because it occurs in the supplement to 
my ‘Concise Dictionary’ as well as in that to 
the larger one. With regard to the reference 
to “Grose,” may not Mr. MarsHALL and | 
mutually congratulate each other upon being 
both perfectly in the right? For the ex- 
planation is, that there are two quite differ- 
ent books so called. When I say that it is 
not in Grose, ed. 1790, I mean that it is not 
in Grose’s ‘Provincial Glossary,’ editions of 
which appeared in 1787, 1790, and 1838 ; and 
I am quite right. Mr. MARsHALL says itisin 
Grose, ed. 1785, by which I presume he means 
Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue,’ editions of which appeared in 1785, 
1788, 1796, 1811, and 1823 ; a he is equally 
right. This is how each helps the other, as 
we should. Watrter W. SKEat. 


PeEwrerR AND Its Marks (9 iv. 458).— 
J. A. B. should read—in the October number 
of the Art Journal—an article written, with 
illustrations, by Mr. Davis Benn, on ‘Some 
Rare Old Pewter,’ describing the collections 
made by Messrs. Frank and W. Churcher 
respectively. Both these gentlemen are re- 
sidents of Bedford Park, Chiswick, and they 
may be able to aid J. A. B. in his inquiry. 

Epwarp P. WoLFERSTAN. 


Mepat ror Navarino iv. 459).—In 
the appendix to O’Byrne’s * Naval Bio- 
graphical Dictionary’ (John Murray, 1849) is 
printed :— 

* List of the ships and battles for which Naval 
Medals have been awarded to the officers, seamen, 
and marines (and soldiers who served as marines), 
surviving at the Date of the Gazette Notice of 
June 1, 1847, in accordance with Her Majesty’s 
gracious commands, and in compliance with the 
instructions of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.” 

The list commences with the capture of the 
Cléopatre, 18 June, 1793, and finishes with 
the capture of Acre, &c., November, 1840. 

Haydn says: “Subsequent to Lord Howe’s 
victory, 1 June, 1794, it was thought 
expedient to institute a naval medal” ; but, 
prior to the Gazette notice above referred to, 
the occasional presentation of a gold medal 
to the admiral and captains present at a great 
victory appears to have been all that was 
done. The Nile medal, presented to all ranks, 
was the gift of a private individual, Mr. 
Alexander Davison. 


As Navarino and Acre were the last two on 
a list comprising close on a couple of hundred 
actions, it will be seen that NAVALIs’s father 
was rather fortunate than otherwise. My own 
grandfather had been dead many a long year 
before his ship was awarded a medal. 

F. L. MAWDESLEy. 
Delwood Croft, York. 


On 1 June, 1847, a general order was issued 
from the Admiralty and the Horse Guards as 
follows -— 

“Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
command that a medal should be struck to record 
the services of Her fleets and armies during the 
wars commencing in 1793 and ending in 1815,” &e. 
The distribution of this medal was after- 
wards extended for naval services up to May, 
1840, so taking in Navarino. Its proper 
designation is the “ War Medal,” but as far as 
the army is concerned it is more often called 
the “ Peninsular Medal”—quite wrongly, for 
many of the clasps were won far away from 
Spain. It was issued in 1848. The explana- 
tion of the long delay was not, I believe, 
economy, but the objections of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, as late as in 1845, spoke 
against the idea in the House of Lords. The 
credit of carrying the matter through was 
entirely due to the fifth Duke of Richmond. 

8. 8. 


THe (9 iv. 348, 403).—With all 
respect to Cox. Pripgaux, his information 
with respect to the Mint is inaccurate. Mint 
Street, Southwark, facing St. George’s Church 
in the Borough, now called Marshalsea Road, 
was in my younger days a nest of thieves 
and bad characters, and full of low lodging- 
houses. It was here that poor Nahum Tait 
(of Tate and Brady fame) died in extreme 
poverty. Brutus. 


“Nimmer” (9 S. iv. 438).—I beg leave to 
reiterate that querists should not guess, 
because then any one who sends a reply has 
double trouble. One has not only to give the 
right answer, but to refute the wrong one. 
It is extremely thankless work, and I[ lament 
being thus forced into an ungracious attitude. 
Nimmet has nothing whatever to do with 
German, because English is under no obliga- 
tions to that language, and differs from it in 
essential rticulars. Its consonants are 


older ; and such is the case here. The A.-S. 
for “ with” is mid, of which the G. mit is an 
inferior form. The A.-S. for “take” is niman; 
and such a compound as nim-mid is simply 
absurd. 

Nimmet is an inferior form of nummet, also 
found as nammet. And nummet is simply 
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* noon-meat,” or a meal taken at noon. The 
companion word noon-schench, i.e., “noon- 
drink,” is the modern nunchion or nuncheon. 
All this has been explained by me already 
at least three times: (1) in my larger ‘ Ety- 
mological s.v. * Nunchion’ ; 
(2) in‘ N. & 5™ iv. 366 ; (3) in ‘The 
Student’s Pastime,’ p. 90. I sometimes wonder 
how often one has to — things before 
they become “generally known.” See also 
Way’s note on nunmete in the ‘ Promp- 
torium Parvulorum.’ Watrer W. SKeat. 


Nimmits (not nimmet) means lunch all 
Devon over. See Mrs. Sarah Hewett’s illus- 
tration of the use of the word in her ‘ Peasant 
Speech of Devon’ (Stock): “Car out tha 
nummits tii tha meyn za quick ’s yii can, else 
they'll be famished tii death, and dry jist 
chucked.” Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Halliwell gives “ Vunmete, a luncheon, 
‘Pr. Parv.’” This would seem to be noon- 
meat or mid-day meal. Joun P. STILWELL. 


Dreskau (9 §. iv. 381, 446). — Ludwig 
August, baron, born Saxony, 1701; died at 
Surenne, near Paris, 8 Sept., 1767; lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry under Marshal Saxe in 
the Netherlands; in 1748 brigadier-general of 
infantry ; commander of Brest; sent toCanada, 
20 Feb., 1755; defeated at Fort Edward, 
8 Sept., 1755, and left on the field with four 
wounds. He is not mentioned in the ‘ Bio- 
graphie Générale’; but see Drake's ‘ American 
Dictionary of Biography’; Parkman’s ‘ Mont- 
calm and Wolfe,’ = i. 285 seg.; ‘ New York 
Colonial Documents,’ vols. vi. and x.; W. L. 
Stone’s ‘ Life of Sir William Johnson.’ 

O. H. DaRLInGTon. 


“Frain” (9 §. iv. 436).—Here this word is 
used to denote the light framework of wood 
on which glaziers carry sheets of glass. 

C. 5. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


Port's IMMORTALITY PREDICTED BY HIMSELF 
(9 §. iii. 84; iv. 33, 172).—The following 
instances occur in the history of Italian 
literature. In the sonnet which closes his 
satire against France, ‘ Misogallo,’ Alfieri thus 
prophetically anticipates the opinion of pos- 
terity about his — 

Odo gia dirmi: o Vate nostro, in pravi 
Secoli nato, eppur creato hai queste 
Sublimi eta, che profetando andavi ! 

His great contemporary Parini, whose 
monument has just been inaugurated in this 
town, thus addresses the “villan sollecito” 
towards the end of his magnificent ode ‘ La 


Te co’ miei carmi i posteri 
Faré passar felice ; 
Di te parlar pit secoli 
S’ udira la pendice : 
E sotto I’ alme piante 
Vedransi a riverir 
quete ossa compiante 
I posteri venir. 

In the same way, though not with the same 
success, Giovanni Fantoni, a second-rate poet 
of that epoch (eighteenth century), hints at 
his fame in future ages :— 

A me lusinga Eternita con I’ ale 
L’ itale corde...... 
Cangiato in cigno riderd de’ stolti 


Figh del fango. 
* Ad Alcuni Critici.’ 

Well known is the concluding line of 
Foscolo’s sonnet ‘On Himself,’ — 

Morte sol mi dara fama e riposo. 
Only death, indeed, gave him that fame and 
that repose for which he vainly longed in 
his lifetime. 

Alessandro Manzoni, pious and modest as 
he was, had still a true conscience of his own 
worth, and called his ode on the death of 
‘The Fifth of May,’ “a song which 
perhaps will not die” :— 

E scioglie all’ urna un cantico 

Che forse non morra. 
It is really the most splendid piece of lyric 
poetry of which Italian literature of the pre- 
sent century can boast. ‘ 

Another contemporary poet exclaims :— 

Ma nei giorni futuri a me fia merto 
L’ aura del vero che il mio canto informa.* 

But the most striking case is that of the 
French novel-writer Stendhal. On 30 Octo- 
ber, 1840, he wrote to Honoré de Balzac :— 

* Je suis fataliste......J’aurai quelque succés vers 
1860 ou 1880, mais je ne serai pas lu avant. Je le 
sais, et je renvoie A cette époque les jouissances de 
Vimprimé.” 

The prophecy has,-been fulfilled @ lettre, as 
one of his biographers has pointed out.t 

A propos of such predictions, the following 
passage of one of your writers may, perhaps, 
prove to be of some interest :— 

“So strongly is he [man] disposed to link his 
feelings with futurity, that shadows become realities 
when contemplated as subsisting there, and the 
phantom of posthumous celebrity, the faint image 
of his being impressed on future generations, is 
often preferred to the whole of his present existence, 
with all its warm and vivid realities.”t 

(Dr.) Paoto BELLEzzA. 
Circolo Filologico, Milan. 

* G. Revere, ‘ Osiride,’ Roma, 1879, p. 199. ; 

+ Colignon, ‘ L’Art et la Vie de Stendhal,’ Paris, 
1868, p. 

+ 


44. 
Hall, ‘Funeral Sermon for the Princess 
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(9 S. IV. Dre. 16, 99. 


A Survivinc Worp (9 S. iv. 435).—The 

‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words’ | 

gives “ Sele, a yoke for cattle.” If the verb 

were spelt in the same way, then my phonetic | 

rendering would have been better if spelt se/e 
than seel, ArTHUR MAYALL. 


“ Wuarre-nicut” (9 S. iv. 439).— The fol- 
lowing quotation from Walter Pater (‘ Marius 
the Epicurean,’ vol. i. p. 15) is something to 
the purpose: “The red rose came first, says 
a quaint German mystic, speaking of the 
mystery of so-called white dim as being 
ever an afterthought, the doubles or seconds 
of real things, a themselves but half real, 
half material—the white queen, the white 
witch, the white mass.” So white nights 
I suppose, after something like the same 
analogy, should be nights not of quite blank 
forgetfulness, but passed in continuous dream- 
ing, only half veiled by —_ 

. R. Barker. 


38, Devonshire Place, W. 


A Retic or Lonpon : Goprrey’s Court 
(9% S. iv. 344, 442).—Mr. Croucu should have, 
in addition to the information contained at 
the latter reference, direc attention to 
the City Press of 30 Sept., wherein a corre- 
spondent furnishes particulars of the Godfrey 
family from whom he believes the court was 
named. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“In petto” (9 S. iv. 416).—See also Pro- 
logue to the ‘Children of the Ghetto,’ thus 
referred to in Literature, 25 Nov. :— 

*“ And really Mr. Zangwill ought to know that 
in petto does not mean ‘in miniature.’ It is hard 
to find rhymes for ‘ghetto,’ no doubt, but his line 

In brief we picture you ‘a world in petto’ 
has absolutely no meaning.” 

In a letter to Literature of 2 Dec. Mr. Zang- 

will explains his use of these words. “If,” he 
writes, 
“a ‘Cardinal in petto’ is a Cardinal created by 
the Pope, but not yet proclaimed, why may not a 
‘world in petto’ be the Ghetto-world created by a 
unique past and not yet revealed across the foot- 
lights ?” 

If, however, prologueand play are produced, 
as is usual, on the same night, it is difficult to 
see how the play can be spoken of as still 
in petto. Mr. Zangwill’s use of the phrase is 
likely to foster error on the part of those less 
informed than himself. KILLIGREW. 


Coat (9 S. iv. 326, 443).—At 
the last reference we are told that “the root 
of our word coal is found in the obsolete 
German fol, fire.” 


First, no old English words are derived from 
High German, obsolete orotherwise. Secondly, 
the Old High German word cognate with A.-8, 
col is chol, kol being only the M.H.G. form. 
Thirdly, the O.H.G. chol simply means “coal,” 
like the A.-S. cod. 

It is a detail that the German chol hada 
by-form cholo, which is not obsolete in the 
least, but still in use. It is now spelt kohle, 
and means “coal,” just the same as it always 
did. Wa rer W. SKEart. 


In the first sentence of Mr. MacMIcHAEL’s 
reply there are at least three errors, in cor- 
rection of which I beg to state (1) that the 
root of our word “coal” is not found in the 
obsolete German fol, but in the A.-S. col; 
(2) that the obsolete German fol does not 
mean fire, but coal ; (3) that the well-known 
custom of “cherishing” a piece of coal on the 
rson is very far from being peculiar to the 
burglar J. R. Boye. 
ull. 


As an illustration of this as the punishment 
of witchcraft let me quote a passage from the 
* Bride of Lammermoor,’ the probable date of 
which may be 1710. The scene is the church- 
yard of Ravenswood when Lucy Ashton is 
going to be married :— 

**Ve waited on her [i.¢., Lucy Ashton] for a 
quarter,’ said the pecnvtls woman, ‘and got twa 
red pieces, or I am far beguiled.’ ‘ 

“* Ay, ay,’ answered Ailsie (Gourlay] with a 
bitter grin; ‘and Sir William Ashton promised me 
a bonny red gown to the boot of that—a stake, and 
a chain, and a tar-barrel, lass!—what think ye o 
that for a propine?—for being up i Fay down 
late for fourscore nights and mair wi’ his dwining 
daughter ?’”—Chap. xxxiii. 

The threat of Sir William Ashton seems to 
have been fulfilled, for, anticipating matters, 
the author observes a little earlier :— 


“TI find it mentioned in the articles of dittay 
against Ailsie Gourlay (for it is some comfort to 
know that the old hag was tried, condemned, and 
burned on the top of North Berwick Law, by 
sentence of a commission from the Privy Council), 
I find, 1 say, it was charged against her, among 
other offences, that she had, by the aid and delusions 


of Satan, shown toa young person of quality, in a. 


mirror glass, a gentleman then abroad, to whom the 
said young person was betrothed. and who appea 

in the vision to be in the act of bestowing his hand 
upon another lady.”—-Chap. xxx. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Hoty Communton (9% 8. iii. 427, 498 ; iv. 
273, 384, 448).—I hasten to say that I do owe 
my introduction to Titus Livius Foro-J uliensis 
to Mr. Curry and Mr. Davin, and that I 
thank them for the courtesy with which they 
performed the little ceremony. 


This is impossible, for at least three reasons. 
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WPiscellancous 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Chisel, Pen, and Poignard ; or, Benvenuto Cellini, 
his Times, and his Contemporaries. By the Author 
of ‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby.’ (Longmans 
& Co.) 

MarTertAts for the life of Benvenuto Cellini are 

abundant and have n well employed. The 

autobiography itself is one of the best known of 
works, and the artistic career of the great artist 
has been traced with signal patience during recent 
years. The latest biographer has been impelled 
to his task by no excessive admiration for the 
man, whom indeed, from a mildly Roman Catholic 
wint of view, he rebukes and confutes. He gives 
owever, a summary of the ‘ Vita,’ with some added 
and welcome passages from the ‘ Trattati,’ and with 
illustrations, some of which have, we think, already 

appeared in the admirable a of M. E. 

Plon. Cellini’s descriptions of his own loves and the 

accusations brought against him are lightly glided 

over, and the chief aim of the writer appears to 
be to dwell upon Cellini’s genius, his turbulence, 
and his mendacity. Tothosefrom whom Symonds’s 
translation of the ‘ Life’ is properly withheld the 
present volume will serve to convey a = idea of 
one of the most interesting figures of Renaissance 
times. The illustrations, which include no fewer 
than four portraits of the artist, with others of 

Leo X., Clement VII., Paul LI., Charles V., 

Francis I., Alessandro de’ Medici, Cosimo de 

Medici, La Duchesse d’Etampes, and Eleonora de 


‘The Gay Umbrella’ is a rollickin 


Toledo, besides many of Cellini’s designs, add | 


greatly to the value and attractiveness of the 
work. i 
parage the man with whom he deals, our author is 
careful to say that he does not hold him “an un- 
mitigated liar.” He scarcely acquits him, however, 
of being a prodigious braggart. Cellini’s offences 
were mostly those of his time. One has only to 
read the Tudor and Stuart drama to find what 
sort of men were in fashion in Cellini’s times. 
detect some errors, as “‘ Auimanato” for Amma- 
nato. None of these is, however, of much signi- 
ficance, except when our author speaks of sybils (sic) 
and cupids. As a whole the book is correct as well 
as agreeable. 


The Daisy ; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. 
(Leadenhall Press.) 
The Cowslip ; or, More Cautionary Stories in Verse. 
18ll. (Same publishers.) 
A New Riddle- Book. By John-the-Giant-Killer. 
1778. (Same publishers.) 
UNWEARYING in directing our attention to the 
children’s poetry books of a century or so ago, Mr. 
Tuer reprints in facsimile—extending even to the 
paper, the printing, and the covers, as well as the 
text and the illustrations —some indescribably 
wuaint children’s books of a century or so ago. 
Some of these were the solace of our own childhood, 
and must, accordingly, have enjoyed considerable 
vitality. We have already spoken of ‘ The Daisy,’ 
though, owing to defective sight and calligeniy 
that can scarcely be regarded as perfect, the title 
appeared as ‘ The Dairy.’ Reading the book afresh 
brought with it a whiff of a long-forgotten youth, 
and wasa real pleasure. ‘The Cowslip’ is a com- 
panion volume, with equally naive verses and 
quaint cuts, also intended for children of from five 


1807. 


Given as he is to scold and, in a sense, dis- | 


to eight. ‘A New Riddle-Book,’ the first title of 
which is ‘Food for the Mind,’ gives some fifty or 
more riddles in very primitive verse, with expla- 
natory cuts, by the aid of which most, but not 
quite all, may be answered. The last is, as our 
readers know, a crux. We, at least, are not able 
to solve it. It is age ge by the Leadenhall Press . 
to reprint a series of these books, the originals of 
which, thanks to the destruction wrought by tiny 
fingers, are of extreme rarity. These quaint works 
wi | serve as a preparation for Girton, and, 
indeed, will create a smile by their simplicity. 
There are those, however, and we are of the number, 
who hail them with delight. 


The Scarlet Herring, and other Stories. By His 
Honour Judge Edward Abbott Parry. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


THE publication of Judge Parry’s stories—told 
primarily for the delectation of his own children, 
interrupted last year by causes which won for him 
and his general sympathy—has now happily been 
resumed, and we have this year the best child’s 
book he has yet given us. Though occasionally 
breaking out into verse, the narratives are mainly 
in prose. They have much of the character of folk- 
stories, and display both imagination and fancy. 
‘The Scarlet Herring’ might almost be taken to be 
of Oriental origin, as might, indeed, ‘The Golden 
Jujube,’ which, amidst all its extravagance, re- 
minds us of Russian folk-taies. ‘Aunt Apple-Tree’ 
is pretty and fanciful as well as pleasantly domestic, 
piece of 
absurdity founded on a notion not wholly unlike 
that of ‘La Canne de M. de Balzac.’ Mr. Rusden’s 
illustrations are very spirited, and the book, with 
its pleasant mixture of satire and of fun, will be a 
delight to youth and to age. 


The Adventures of Beowulf. Translated by Clara 
Thomson. (Marshall & Son.) 


TuHovenr intended for use in schools and well 


| adapted to the purpose, Miss Thomson’s rendering 


We) 


of ‘ Beowulf’ may commended to a large circle 
of readers. It is not intended for scholars, and 
those studying closely our literature are not likely 
to turn to it. To those, however, who have no 
knowledge of literature before the time of, say, 
Chaucer—a class which includes nearly ninety- 
nine out of a hundred readers—it will be of ser- 
vice. It contains an intelligible account of the 
scheme and action of the poem, and a translaticn 
of a great portion of it. The introductory chapter 
will be specially serviceable. 


The Pocket Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge ou 
a Thousand Subjects, by Henry Grey, F.R.B.S. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.), has been issued afresh. 
It may be consulted with advantage by those who 


are away from more important works of reference. 


THE ninth volume of the Journal of the x-Libris 
Society is completed by the appearance of the 
December number, still under the editorship of 
Mr. W. H. K. Wright. The number includes an 
address by the Treasurer ; a frontispiece, with four 
designs, by Major E. Bengough Ficketts; and a 
further contribution by Mr. Bolton on ‘The 
Humes of Polgarth.’ 


Amipst much admirable fiction, the Christmas 
number of Cassell’s Magazine has an article, by the 
Marquess of Lorne, on Windsor Castle ; an appre- 
ciation of Sir Henry Irving, by: Mr. Malcolm C, 
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Solomon; and other acceptable contents. It has 
many admirable engravings, and a very prettily 
designed cover. In addition to these, there ts given 
with the magazine a large-size and effective en- 
zraving of Mr. Cooke’s fine picture ‘The Fortune- 
Teller. exhibited in this year’s Royal Academy. 


Tue Intermediaire for 22 October contains several 
interesting notes on the French churches in which 
the choir and the nave form a broken line. There 
seem to be many instances of this deviation both in 
parochial and conventual churches. Viollet-le-Duc, 
it is stated, held the opinion that the irregularity 
was, in most cases, brought about by the com- 
pletion of one part of a church before the foundation 
of the rest was laid. If, for instance, an old choir 
was retained as a place of worship till the new nave 
built to it was finished, and was then pulled down 
to make way for further work, a difficulty would 
arise. The open end of the nave would have to be 
temporarily closed for the convenient performance 
of divine service, and unless great care were taken 
in making the measurements, this fact might readily 
cause a deviation in the line of the walls. It is 
easy to see that an error of a few millimétres in the 
beginning would end by causing an irregularity 
which could not fail to strike the eye when nave 
and choir were again thrown together. In the list 
of Roman Catholic bishops who have entered on 
the wedded state, which is being put together by 
the correspondents of the Jntermédiaire, occurs 
Francois Hospital, Count du Hallier, who, it 
appears, was once Bishop of Meaux, and subse- 
quently became a marshal of France. The widow, 
whom he married many years after he had renounced 
his orders to enter on a military career, was even- 
tually the wife of John Casimir, King of Poland, 
formerly a cardinal in minor orders. It was a 
strange freak of destiny which permitted a woman 
to espouse two dignitaries of the Church, one of 
whom had replaced his bishop's crosier by a mar- 
shal’s baton, and the other the hat of a cardinal by 
a royal crown. 


Tue principal article in Mé/usine for September- 
October is an elaborate notice of Rodolphe Reuss’s 
work on Alsace in the seventeenth century, so far 
as it relates to popular superstition and witchcraft. 
“Superstition is everywhere in the seventeenth 
century,” says the reviewer, “in the ranks of the 
nobles and in those of the bourgeoisie as well as 
among the peasants; it spares the clergy as little 
as the laics, it is as rigorous with the followers of 
Luther as with the disciples of Loyola, and even 
those who combat the cruel acts of the executioner 
for charity’s sake dare not deny the deeds with 
which the victims are upbraided It is a relative 
consolation to be able to tell oneself that at least 
some of the innumerable victims of the witchcraft 
mania were punished for actual misdeeds, for crimes 
justly chastised by the law at all times and in all 


countries But for how many others must this 
explanation be invalid ! It is while reading in 


our archival documents the so-called avowals of 
their ‘noces au sabbat,’ made by little boys and 
girls incapable of understanding anything about 
the things they were made to say, that one asks 
oneself if the confessions are true for the others, 
even, or if they also have been extracted by torture.” 
The genesis of the sorcery trials, the means used to 
obtain confessions, and the nature of these con- 
fessions themselves, are almost identical every- 
where. Contrary to what might be supposed at 


first sight, all the dossiers, collected in the north 
and south of Alsace, “‘ are of an extreme monotony, 
and it is very rarely that the more active or wanton 
imagination of a judge or witness makes them 
emerge from the traditional rut. All the misdeeds 


, committed were either included in the rubric of 


‘ ordinary crimes 


...(and perhaps these were some- 
times real), or else they Colon zed to the irrational 
domain, whether they were the result of momen- 
tary hallucination or simply of judiciary sugges- 
tions. In the last place come the meteorological 
phenomena (nocturnal frosts in the district, terrible 
storms ravaging the harvest and the vineyards), 
epidemic illnesses, cattle plagues, &c.......When the 
action of the French Government began to make 
itself felt in Alsace, it was exercised from the first 
in the direction of prudence and moderation in 
what concerned witchcraft trials As soon as evil 
speakers feel themselves to be observed, as soon as 
sham informers are reached by legal prosecution, 
denunciators become rare, and—natural consequence 

trials for sorcery become rare also.” 

Tue reviews and notes in the Giornale di Erudi- 
zione are quite up to their usual level. 


We note with pleasure that a movement is on 
foot for the establishment of a society for the pro- 
motion of antiquarian study and research, to be 
styled the Cambridgeshire and Hunts Archeological 
Society. It is proposed to call a meeting in each 
county at an early date to arrange preliminaries 
and to issue printed particulars, with a view to the 
immediate formation of the society. Two excur- 
sions yearly—one in each county—and an annual 
issue of 7'ransactions are coutemplated. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such onivens as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

W. T. (Southsea).—‘‘ Uglier” in your Shakespeare 
quotation (‘ Richard LI.,’ L. i.) is used in the ordinary 
meaning given in the dictionaries: ‘contrary to 
beauty; hateful.” You should give proper refer- 
ences to your queries, as the editorial time is 
limited. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed te 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertis> 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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vas PARISH REGISTER SOCIETY. 


Patrons. —The Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, and nearly all 
the Bishops. 
Council.—Lord Hawkesbury, G. E Cotaree. Clarenceux, Rey. Canon 
o, J.C. Challenor Smith, Esq., Francis Collins, M.D., G. W. Mar- 
Rouge Croix, J. Paul Rylands, 
Hon. Treas. —W. F. Irvine, Esq., 4. Eaton Road, Birkenhead. 
Hon. Sec.—B. A. Fry, Esq., 172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
Formed the of transcribing the 
of England and Wales. 
Hon. Sec 


Subscription 1/. ls. per annum. 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
92, PICCADILLY, London, W » W. (Sermerty 25, Cranbourn Street). 


GENEALOGICAL CAL RESEARCHES. 
English and Foreign. J Charts Eng d 
Sketches and Paintings of Arms and Crests 


ent: Book-plates, Seals, Dies, Buttons, 
Stationery, Visiting Cards, &c. 
SPECIMENS FREE. 


The BRITISH and AMERICAN 
HERALDIC OFFICE 
(Chambers) 


Professionally undertakes all RECORD RE- 
SEARCHES (British, Colonial, and Foreign), 
including those GEN EALOGICAL and HERALDIC 
PEDIGREES traced and proved for Family History 
and in support of Claims to Title, Estate, Armorial 
Heraldic Paintings and Designs; 


Heraldry : 


Engraving 


Hearings, &c. ; 
Addresses; Sheriffs’ Banners ; Book- 
Circular Pamphiet post free. 


2, 80UTH MOLTON STREET, LONDON, W. 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 


plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Hookfinders extant. Please state wants. —BAKER'S 
Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
(x. PUTNAM'S | SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

LERS, 

of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, ~~) Ton. and &%, BEDFORD STREBT, 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the lent facilities p d by their Branch House in 
London for filling, om the most favourable terms, orders for their 


own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 
BOOKS. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


CG sent on app 


[HE MARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASE.— 


DUST- easee CASES for PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, SER- 
Made in over bony, 4 sizes, from crown 8vo. to 


MONS, MSS., 


LIBRARY SUPPLY CO. 
4, Ave Maria Lane, London, E.C. 


E AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LBADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C.) 

Contains omens paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsibie for the loss of MS8 by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


TICKPHAST PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, —_ Papers, &c. 6d. and Is. with 

to cover 

war Loaf Court, 


W M. GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


NELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. Ninth Editi 
y. on. With 3 Plates, W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has. we are giad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enabi 
this excellent to th tron 
facts of as to be brought up 


EUWARD STANFORD, ant 27, Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Seventh Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
ae im the History of Astronomy. 


EDWARD STAN FORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street , Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Fourth Edition, feap cloth, price 6d. 


ppemaneases ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
ost beervation 
Laser Belipees, both im Ancient and By 


London: BE. STANFORD, 26and 27, Cockapur Stzest, Charing Oress, 6. Ww. 


Second Béition, price 4d. 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A F.R. 


“Conveys a great deal of inf iT 
eon veys ormation in any way dry 


8. 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
W. 


BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


Atheneum These baliads are spirited and stirri 
Pall of Harald Hardrada,’‘ Vid mF Marston Moor" = Co 
doha,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Mariborough, which ie 
& specially good ballad. ‘Queen Eleanor’s Vergeance’ is a vividly told 
story. Coming to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of Wellington,’ 
‘ Inkerman,’ and ‘ Balaklava ’ are excellently well said and sung. As a 
book of ballads, interesting to ali who have British blood in their vei 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's wi 
leave a stromg impression on the memory of those who read th 


The GULDEN LIBRARY.—Square i6mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“ , and vigorously graphic.” 
Daily "News ery 
Mail Gazette. — admirable.” 
orning Advertiser.—'* Sure of a wide larity.” 
John Bull. rery successful 
Metropolitan. —* Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
Iliustrated London News.—*' Right weli done.’”’ 
of real try in these songs.” 
irror — t mirable felicity he embodies onal 
which stir the hearts of the le.” 
cho.—** These songs are literally written for sail 
kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 
Nonconformist.—‘* songs bear a true li rary mark, 
the genuine ries.” 
jraphic. —‘ rly say that Dr. 
ds Mercury.—* There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his 
qualities must its success.’ 
caminer.—** Full of incident and strongly expressed sen 
having a simple, dashing, musical roll and movomnens that yt 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 
Scotsman.—' Dr. Bennett's heart is thoroughly in his work....All 
is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
em which ought to make them ular with th 
i Mail —*‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical 
object in — comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘I 
to be mized not only by our entire Royal 
Sailors’ Homes and all Marine 


wers toa noble 
is gem deserves 
an Navy, but by all our 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5e. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVE 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the = Fa 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 
BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
CHORAL SON G §&. 


By Various Writers and Composers in Honour of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
Bound in parchment, music folio, gilt edges, 21s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 
STALKY & CO. 


Extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 
TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, AND OTHER LITERARY 


ESTIMATES. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


A CAPITAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Now complete in 10 Volumes, Globe 


8vo. 5s. each. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD. 
T/M ES.—** Seems admirably fitted to meet the needs of the ‘ cultivated but not learned’ reader.” 
GUARDIAN.—" Is in many respects the best that has been produced for the general reader.” 
LITER ATURK.—" Admirably printed and bound.” 


The DRAMA of YESTERDAY and TO-DAY. By Clement Scott. With 


numerous Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" The volumes, while of great interest to the general reader, are to the theatrical 
specialist a complete storehouse of dramatic events of the past forty years. They are not only to be read, but should 
be placed side by side with Genest.” 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
THIRD EDITIVUN, With a NEW PREFATURY CHAPTER dealing with the events which have 
induced the present Crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P, 


With 3 Maps and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. Crown S8vo. 6s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA of TU-DAY. By Captain Francis Younghusband, C.ILE., 


Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.-—New Volume. 
HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in YORKSHIRE. By Arthur H. Norway. 


With Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" The wonderful story of Yorkshire _—- provides Mr. Norway with a wealth of interest- 
ing material, which he bas used judiciously and well; each grey ruin of castle and abbey he bas re-erected and repeopled 
in the most delightful way. A better guide and story-teller it would be bard to find.” 


IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S., Author 


of ‘ Letters from Majorca,’ &c. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. net. 
NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The REAL FRENCH REVOLUTIONIST. By Henry Jephson, Author of 


* The Platform—its Rise and Progress.’ With Map. Crown &vo. 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH — A true and complete history of the Vendean uprising of 1793...... Of unflagging interest. 
oevees Mr. Jephson’s book is eminently politan in cb ter and interest alike, the thinking public of all nation 
alities should be grateful to him for an important contribution to historical literature, unsurpassed in interest by any 
fi masterpiece of the nineteenth century.” 
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